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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE difficulty of giving in so small a compass a survey of the 
social life of a century of transition is apparent. The extracts in 
Part I. are concerned chiefly with the life of the manual worker, 
and while they show the deterioration of his position in the 
latter part of the century, owing to the failure of wages to keep 
pace with prices and to the effects of the inclosure of commons 
and common fields, they perhaps do not show the real improve- 
ment which took place in the earlier part of the century. A 
standard of comparison with the previous period is given by the 
report drawn up by Locke for the Board of Trade in 1697: 
“The children of labouring people are an ordinary burthen to 
the parish and are usually maintained in idleness . . . till they 
are twelve or fourteen years old... . A great number of chil- 
dren giving a poor man a title to an allowance from the parish, 
this allowance is given once a week, or once a month, to the 
father in money, which he not infrequently spends at the ale- 
house, whilst his children . . . are left to suffer or perish from 
the want of necessaries. ... We humbly conceive that a man 
and his wife in health may be able by themselves and their 
ordinary labour to maintain themselves and two children. . . .” 
The report goes on to recommend that all children above the 
age of three should be taught to earn their living at working 
schools for spinning and knitting, where they should be given 
bread: “What they can have at home from their parents is 
seldom more than bread and water, and that very scantily too.” 
Gregory King’s estimate in 1688 of a population for England 
and Wales of 5,500,520, with 364,000 families of labouring people 
(1,275,000 persons), with a family income of £15 a year, 400,000 
families of cottagers and paupers (1,300,000 persons) with £6 10s. 
a year, and 30,000 vagrants, beggars, gipsies, thieves, and prosti- 
tutes will also be remembered. At this time the price of corn 
was higher than in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
The year 1756 has been taken as the point from which prices 
began to rise (see II., 3). In that year the effects of a bad harvest 
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were aggravated by war-taxation.! From the point of view of 
average corn prices—the chief factor in the cost of living—the 
- transition to a higher scale due to increased consumption and a 
series of bad harvests comes rather in 1765, — a 

The pressure of high prices was counteracted in some districts — 
by manufacturing prosperity (sce IL., 5, and Part II., IIL, 2). The 
workers were not excluded from all share in the increasing 
general wealth. A writer describing the benefits of canals says: 
“Tt must afford a pleasing consolation to thinking men, to run 
over the past period and to contemplate the astonishing altera- 
tion in the condition of the poor and the amendments for their 
comfort. Even within my own remembrance! I perceive the 
dirty hovel succeeded by a comfortable white-washed cottage ; 
the beggar’s rags by more decent apparel ; and the daughter of a 
linsey-clad mother in a handsome muslin gown, manufactured in 
her native country.”? 

It may be thought that too much space has been given to the 
poor laws. But owing chiefly to the various acts regulating 
settlement from 1652 onwards, and to the incessant litigation 
between parishes anxious to escape the burden of maintaining 
the poor, labouring families in general were regarded by parish- 
officers as potential paupers (see VII., 1). The law of settlement 
directly affected the conditions of living, apprenticeship, and 
housing, and gave rise to innumerable acts of harshness and 
oppression, while its indirect and psychological consequences 
were incalculable. It will be noticed that the labouring classes 
are generally termed “the poor.” Arthur Young protested 
against the practice, but falls into it himself. 

The passages given in Section I. illustrating wages and conditions 
of living are for the most part estimates and expressions of opinion, 
and are to some extent contradictory, though their inconsistencies 
are partly to be explained by differing local conditions. The 
shifting of population and industry from the South to the North 
is illustrated by a comparison of Defoe’s account of wages in 1705 
with that given by Howlett in 1792 (see I., 2, and IL, 5). As the 
century advances a growing realisation of social evils? accom- 
panies a growing demand for accurate information based on 
detailed local inquiry. Both can be traced in the voluminous 


1 See Massie, Calculations of Taxes for a Family of each Kind . . . Degree, 
and Class for one Year, 1756, passin. 

2 Tatham, Political Economy of Inland Navigation, 1799, p. 480. See also 
below, VL, 2 n. 

3 The change in point of view is well illustrated by a comparison between 
the earlier and later writings of Arthur Young. 
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- literature which grew up round the three closely related con- 
troversies on the poor laws, on the causes of high prices, and on 
inclosures. From books and pamphlets on these subjects many 
of the extracts have been taken, especially in Sections IL, 
V., and VII. 

The impressions of foreign visitors are a useful source of 
information. They-were so popular that Englishmen sometimes 
found it convenient to write descriptive and critical accounts of 
the country and its institutions under an assumed foreign name. 
“Gonzalez,” the so-called Portuguese, who described a visit to 
England in 1730 (see L, 7), was probably an Englishman. The 
Letters of Angeloni, a supposed Italian (see I., 8), were written by 
Shebbeare, the pamphleteer who was put in the pillory for his 
writings against the Government. 

Accounts of tours through different parts of the country, agri- 
cultural, literary, scientific, or picturesque, were a favourite 
form of literature. The well-known tours of Defoe and Arthur 
Young (see III., 3, and VI., 1) are especially valuable. The 
reports on the agriculture of the different counties of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, drawn up in 1794 and later for the Board 
of Agriculture, are also a useful source of information for the 
end of the century (see V., 6). 

The century has been considered as ending rather in 1815 
than in 1800. 
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‘WAGES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING crrca 1700 to 
cizxca 1756, A PERIOD OF RELATIVELY LOW 
PRICHS.! 


1. THE PosITION OF THE LABOURER. 


Chamberlayne, The Present State of Great Britain, annual publica- 
tion, editions 1700 to 1729. 


The lowest member, the feet of the body politick, are the day- 
labourers, who, by their large wages and cheapness of all 
necessities, enjoy better dwellings and apparel in England than 
the husbandmen or farmers do in many other countries. 

[To this is added in the edition of 1735? and subsequent years]: 

The wages of day-labourers being but eight or ten pence a day 
in countries distant from London, those who have large families 
find it very difficult frequently to get their bread. 


2. AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 


Defoe, Review, 3 Ap. 1705. 

The price of labour in England is allow’d to exceed all the 
nations in the world; there is no place in the world that I can 
learn, the American colonies excepted, where a poor man by his 
mere labour, can earn or gain equal sums of money as in 
England. ... 

I believe I could make it out, that a poor labouring man may 
live near as cheap in Kent or Sussex as in the Bishoprick of 


1 See also below, II., 1, and Part II., II., 1. 

2 The editions for the years 1730 to 1734 ate not in the British Museum. 
The addition is probably due to a new editor, better informed on local condi- 
tions, not to a change for the worse in conditions in general. See also Intro- 


ductory Note, and L,, 6, 7. a 
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Durham, and yet in Kent a poor man shall earn from seven to 
nine shillings a week and in the North four shillings, or perhaps 
less ; the difference is plain in this that in Kent there is a greater 
want of people in proportion to the work there, than is in the 
North.' = 

8. THE POSITION OF THE ARTISAN. 


Defoe, Review, 14 Ap. 1705. : 


. . » How well some of them do live who are good husbands 
and regard their families, who only by their handy-labour as 
journeymen can earn from fifteen shillings per week to fifty 
shillings per week wages as thousands of artisans in England can 
. . . tis plain the dearness of wages forms our people into more 
classes than other nations can shew. = 

These men live better in England than the masters and 
employers in foreign countries can ; and you have a class of your 
topping workmen in England, who being only journeymen under 
manufacturers, are yet very substantial fellows; maintain their 
families very well... . 


4, THe Cost or Livine, 1713. 
British Merchant, i., p. 237. 


I have not known anywhere in the country, that a husband, 
his wife and three or four children, have ask’d any relief from 
the parish, if the whole labour of such a family could procure 
twenty pounds per annum. So that four pounds per head is the 
common annual subsistence of working people inthe country. .. . 


5. WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL; THE HIGH 
STANDARD OF LIVING. 


Defoe, The Complete English Tradesman, 1726, p. 317. 


What is the reason, that when we want to raise armies, or to 
man navies in England, we are obliged to press the seamen, and 
to make laws and empower the justices of the peace, and magis- 
trates of towns, to force men to go for soldiers, . . . or allure 
them by giving bounty-money as an encouragement to men to 
list themselves? whereas the people of other nations, and even the 
Scots and Irish, travel abroad (and run into all the neighbour 
nations) to seek service, and to be admitted into their pay. 

What is it but trade? the increase of business at home, and the 
employment of the poor in the business and manufactures of this 


1 Compare the account of local variations in wages below, II., 5. 
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kingdom,-by-which the poor get so good wages, and live so well, 
at they will not-list-for soldiers; ... 

_2-What 1s the reason, that in order to-supply our Colonies and 

_ Plantations with people, besides the encouragement given in 
those Colonies to all people that will come there to plant and 
settle, we are obliged to send away thither all our petty 
offenders, and all the criminals we think fit to spare from the 
gallows, besides what we formerly call’d the kidnapping trade, 
that is to say, the arts made use of to wheedle and draw away 
young vagrant and indigent people, and people of desperate 
fortunes, to sell themselves, that is, bind themselves for servants, 
the numbers of which are very great? 

It is poverty fills armies, mans navies, and peoples colonies. 
In vain the drums beat for soldiers to serve . . . for 5d. a day, 
and the King’s captains invite seamen to serve in the royal navy 
for 23s. per month, in a country where the ordinary labourer can 
have 9s. a week for his labour, and the manufacturers earn from 
12 to 16s, a week for their work; and while trade gives 30s. per 
month wages to the seamen on board merchant ships. . . . 

The same trade that keeps our people at home, is the cause of 
the well living of the people here; for as frugality is not the 
national virtue of England, so the people that get so much, 
spend so much ; and as they work hard, so they live well, eat and 
drink well, cloath warm, and lodge soft; in a word the working 
manufacturing people of England eat the fat, drink the sweet, 
live better and fare better, than the working poor of any other 
nation in, Europe ; they make better wages of their work, and 
spend more of the money upon their backs and bellies than in 
any other country. This expence of the poor ... causes a 
prodigious consumption both of the provisions and of the manu- 
factures . . . of our country at home, and this creates what we 
call inland trade. 


6. Tor IMpoRTANCE OF FAMILY EARNINGS ; CONTRAST BETWEEN 
THE CLOTHING COUNTIES AND THE PURELY AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce, 1728, pp. 89-92. 


As is the labour, so is the living ; for where the poor are full of 
work they are never empty of wages; they eat while the others 
starve; and have a tolerable plenty; while in the unemploy’d 
counties it goes hard with them. And whence is all this? Look 
to the lands, and consequently to the estates of the gentry, the 
manufacturing counties are calculated for business, the unem- 
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ploy’d for pleasure ; the first are throng’d with villages and great — 
~ towns, the last with parks and great forests; the first are stored 

with people, the last with game... . . 

The reason of the thing answers for itself; a poor labouring 
man that goes abroad to his day work and husbandry, hedging, 
ditching, threshing, carting, etc., and brings home his week’s 
wages, suppose at eightpence to twelvepence a day or in some 
counties less, if he has a wife and three or four children to feed, 
and who get little or nothing for themselves, must fare hard and 
live poorly ; ’tis easy to suppose it must be so. 

But if this man’s wife and children can at the same time get 
employment, if at next door, or at the next village, there lives a 
clothier or a bay maker or a stuff or drugget weaver: the 
manufacturer sends the poor woman comb’d wool or. carded wool 
every week to spin, and she gets eightpence or ninepence a day 
at home; the weaver sends for her two little children, and they 
work by the loom, winding, filling quills, etc., and the two bigger 
girls spin at home with their mother, and there earn threepence 
or fourpence a day each: so that put it together, the family at home 
gets as much as the father gets abroad and generally more. 

This alters the case, the family feels it . . . and as they grow, 
they do not run away to be footmen and soldiers, thieves, and 
beggars, or sell themselves to the plantations to avoid the gaol 
and the gallows, but have a trade at their hands and everyone 
ean get their bread. 


7. Hiaa STANDARD OF LIVING IN LoNDON—LOW WAGES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Description of ‘‘inferior tradesmen and mechanicks, cottagers, 
labourers, and servants,” 1730, “‘ Manoel Gonzales,” Voyage 
to Great Britain (probably an Englishman writing as a Portu- 
guese traveller), Pinkerton’s Travels, ii., p, 144. 


There are few countries where these kind of men enjoy a greater 
share of freedom than they do here, yet too often behave them- 
selves arrogantly and insolently towards their superiors. Many 
of them entertain a notion that the liberties and privileges of 
Englishmen entitle them to be saucy. In the City of London 
and other populous trading towns they generally get a good 
livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays and holidays 
appear very well cloathed, and in their own phrase, look upon 
themselves to be as good as the best, that is, deserve to be 
treated with respect. Cottagers are not generally so insolent ; 
they have such poor wages and depend so entirely on the gentle- 
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men and farmers that they are ready to pay their masters the 
_ respect that is due to them. 


s to menial servants they are become the general plague of 


_ the nation; they are not to be corrected or even spoke to, but 
_ they immediately threaten to leave their service. . . . 


The legislature has provided abundance of excellent laws for 


maintenance of the poor; and manufactures sufficient to 
_ employ them all; yet by indolent management few nations are - 
_ more burdened with them, there not being many countries where 


the poor are in a worse condition. And one great cause of their 
increase is, that a poor man, though he has constant work, does 
not earn more than four or five shillings a week (except in London 
and some other great trading towns), which will barely purchase 
bread and cheese and clothes for his family ; so that if he falls 


_ sick or dies his wife and children infallibly come to the parish for 


relief, who allow them a small pittance, or confine them in a 
workhouse, so as just to keep them from starving, which drives 


the greater number rather to seek their bread by begging. 


8. RURAL PRosPERITY—CONTRAST IN MANNERS BETWEEN 
LONDON AND. THE COUNTRY. 


Angeloni [John Shebbeare], Letters on the English Nation, 2nd ed., 
1756, ii., pp. 3-6. 


Plenty bursts forth to every view; a cleanliness unknown to 
the peasants of any nation is visible in every village...a 
wealth which no people ever boasted, of their rank, is to be 
found amongst the farmers of this isle. ... The peasants of 
Italy have a famished mien and poverty of aspect. The French 
the same or even worse, they seem another race of mortals from 
the people of condition in their respective countries ; nothing of 
this kind appears in England, all is of another cast.... The 
good sense of the common people is amazing to those strangers 
who visit this country: in all conversation where they can be 
supposed to understand the subject at all they show a degree of 
knowledge not to be found amongst the peasants of any nation ; 
the meanest labourer has something to say in his favour, . . . 

In London amongst the lower class.all is anarchy, drunkenness, 
and-thievery ; in the country good order, sobriety, and honesty 
unless in manufacturing towns, where the resemblance of London 
is more conspicuous. 
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9. An EstimaTE or AVERAGE WacES IN LONDON AND THE 
CoUNTRY. Ses 


Joseph Massie, Calculations of Taxes for a Family of each Kind, 
. . . Degree, or Class for one Year, 1756. F ; 
3 8. dd. 


A manufacturer of wood, iron, etc. [a carpenter 

or smith] in London, whose wages may 

be twelve shillings a week .................. 31 4 Oa year, 
A manufacturer of silk, etc. [a weaver] in 

London, whose wages may be ten shillings 


and sixpence a week .........ssseeeeees eens 27 6 Oa year. 
A labourer in London, whose wages may be 
nine shillings a Week... ...0....00sesrenen ees 23 8 Oa year. 


A manufacturer. of wood, iron, etc., in the 

country, whose earnings may be nine 

shillings :aswweek <2 ss ans sian cts bes 23 8 Oa year. 
A manufacturer of woollen cloth, stuffs, etc. 

[a weaver] in the country, whose wages 

may be seven shillings and sixpence a 

So): ee Ga oer ene EG TENS Nr TT 19 10 Oa year. 
A husbandman or labourer in the country, 

whose wages may be five shillingsa week 13 0 Oa year. 


[In most cases the earnings of the wife and children would add 
to the family income, but no allowance is made for loss of time. 
Massie, in another tract,! gives the following further particulars 
of the income of a typical country weaver]: 

The husband may earn fifteen pence a day, the wife sixpence, 
a greater boy or girl two pence, and a lesser boy or girl one 
penny, making in all two shillings a day, at which rates if 
they work three hundred days in a year, their whole annual 
income will be thirty pounds. 


1A Plan for the Establishment of Charity Schools, 1758, p. 104. 
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- WAGES AND COST OF LIVING AFTER 1756. 
_ ‘THE DISTRESSES OF THE POOR.? 


1. AVERAGE EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER IN 1777.2 


Reasons for the Late Increase of the Poor Rates on a Comparative 
View of the Price of Labour and Provisions, 1777, pp. 6-7. 


. Within the space of forty years, land is increased in yearly 
value more than one-third or about sixty per cent. [sic], most 
rents having been raised in that proportion. The price of pro- 
visions has mounted to the same level, Manufacturers have felt 
the change, and, where it was practicable, followed the alteration ; 
where it was not practicable, their business has in consequence 
declined. But the most useful of labourers, namely, the man 
employed in the branch of husbandry, has not, in this convulsed 
state of things, derived an equal profit, to put him upon the same 


- footing with his employer, which his ancestors were upon with 


their employers. .. . 

(P. 11). The farmer, by the augmentation of the prices he 
obtains for his cattle, corn, etc., can better pay his rent, support 
his family better, and the advanced charges incident to his 
farm than he could when his rent was low . . . and his articles 
of produce less valuable. . . . 

(P. 12). About forty years since, or less, the average price of 
butcher’s meat was twopence-halfpenny a pound, butter four- 
pence, milk was sold at twopence the gallon (and that in 
much greater plenty than now), wheat from three shillings to 
three and sixpence a bushel, malt at two and ninepence, and 
most of the other necessaries of life in the like proportion. 

The pay of a labourer was then in most places a shilling a day: 
it was indeed, in some few places, only tenpence, but then in 
others it exceeded a shilling, so that a shilling may be looked 
upon as the then medium price of wages. At present butcher’s 


- meat may be reckoned at fourpence a pound, butter at sevenpence, 


milk at fourpence a gallon, wheat at five shillings a bushel, malt 
at four and sixpence, etc. The pay of a labourer, taken between 
the extremes of a shilling and sixteenpence, may be estimated at 


1 For budgets of working-class families in this period see appendices to The 
Village Labowrer and The Town Labourer, by J. L. and B. Hammond. 

2 For an account of a district where the pressure of high prices was 
apparently little felt till 1792-95, see Part II., II.,8¢. Compare also below, 
Il., 4, and VII, 6. 
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an average of fourteenpence a day. Let us suppose the wife 
capable of having returned both then as well as now fifteenpence 
a week, by spinning or other employment, besides giving proper 
attendance upon her family. The preceding facts being admitted, 
what result could there have been than what has happened? 
Examine the situation of a poor man, his wife and four small 
children at these different periods. ... Suppose the extra 
earnings of the family in harvest and at other seasons to be equal 
to the expense of house-rent and firing. The week’s earnings - 
then formerly appear to have been seven shillings and threepence, 
which at that time made the following provision : - 

s. Gs 


Five gallons of wheat, which would make, without 
taking out the bran, about forty-three pounds of 
bread . . . this at 3/6 a bushel would have cost 2 24 


Milk sufficient for the family...................:.00000 0 6 
Three gallons of small beer, malt being at 2/9 the 
DUS Fe cscs ictus ng sce ae selec oem vacuo taste meee mone 0 6 
Ten pounds of beef or mutton, at 24d. a pound...... Ae. Ps 
Four pounds of cheese at twopence, or two pounds 
of butter ab: fourpenees<2..0: cscs ckes essa jane O= 8 
POAP ANG CANCICE S55 sc. nsseecusspintonnis pareeeenooe saat 0 6 
Balance towards providing clothes, ete. ............... 0 93 
oe 


The week’s earnings appear to be, at present, eight shillings and 
threepence, The same articles now will be nearly as follows: 


2°30. 
Five gallons of-wheat, at 5/- a bushel.................. 3 14 
Milk sufficient for the family............... cee ees ee ees O=8 
Three gallons of smal] beer, malt at 4/6 per bushel 0 9 
Ten pounds of beef or mutton, at 4d. ..............0.. 3.4 
Four pounds of cheese at 3}d., or two pounds of 
bitter at Tds-8 pound, os... sus Gene e noes 1-3 
Soap aid: candies... soissa.ch Soi tee amas 0 9 
9 103 
Balance against the present labourer...................0. too 


(P. 17). Everyone must be sensible that if this comparative 
examination had been made but last year, the difference would 
have been much greater; as it is well known that wheat has — 
borne so high a price for many years past that the labourer has 
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not been able to taste any other article of provision. Fourteen- 
pence a day is also a sufficient medium price of wages, for I could 
_ name whole’ counties where either it is not so high, or where 
___ twopence of it is paid by the farmer in miserable small beer... . 
I will admit that some labourers who may have friends or credit 
may be able to breed up and kill a pig, which will becheaper to 
them than butcher’s meat ; and the raising of a few potatoes and 
other vegetables where they have a garden will be still a small 

_- matter in their favour. . .. 

(P. 21). Nothing superfluous is taken notice of; and it appears 
from this plain calculation that the most industrious man, with 
only four children and full employment, cannot live without 
abridging himself of common food or running into debt... . 
How then is a man to support himself and family who may have 
six, seven, or even eight children ? 


2. CONDITION OF LABOURERS IN BERKSHIRE, 1787. 


Rev. David Davies, The Case of the Labourers in Husbandry, 
} 1795, p. 6. 
‘In visiting the labouring families of my parish [Barkham] as 

my duty led me, I could not but observe with concern their 

mean and distressed condition. I found them in general but 
indifferently fed; badly clothed, some children without shoes 
/and stockings ; very few put to school ; and most families in debt 
{to little shopkeepers. In short, there was scarcely any appear- 


farmers were careful that the men should not want employment ; 
and had they been given to drinking, I am sure I should 
have heard enough of it. And I commonly found the women, 
when not working in the fields, well occupied at home; seldom 
indeed earning money, but baking their bread, washing and 
mending their garments, and rocking the cradle. tee i. 
These poor people, in assigning the cause of their misery, 
agreed in ascribing it to the high prices’of the fecessaries of life. 
“‘Eyerything (said they) is so dear that we can hardly live.” 


3. CAUSES AND RESULTS OF THE RISE IN PRICES. 
George Dyer, The Complaints of the Poor People of England, 2nd 
ed., 1793, pp. 99-100. 


Prior to 1756 this country enjoyed great plenty, but was 
suddenly reduced in consequence of a very bad harvest... . 
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Before the next harvest, wheat was raised to treble the former 
price: the poor were sometimes obliged to eat horse-beans and 
corn grains ; and if a supply of wheat had not been received from 
America, the state of this country would have been dreadful. — 

The price of grain sunk afterwards, but it did not sink to the 
level it was at prior to the year 1756, and there has been a 
gradual increase in the price of provisions. The richer farmers, 
who had stores of grain by them, did not feel the loss of one 
year’s harvest ; to many of them, indeed, it even proved bene- 
ficial.... The larger farms were now increased by the addition 
of the smaller ones ; and while the little farmers were many of 
them ruined, and the poor were fighting on account of the con-- 
tinued dearness of provisions, the larger farmers grew wealthy, 
and, as their leases expired, the landlords raised their rents. 
The process, then, was this: A bad harvest produced scarcity ; 
scarcity produced monopolies; monopolies wealth ; and wealth 
an advance of rent... . 

The high price of provisions produces among the poor not 
only frequent riots, rank sicknesses, and various miseries, but 
sometimes even temporary immoralities. The oppression and 
injustice of the wealthy produce discontent and violence among 
the poor. Hard fare and low wages lead to pilfering and to 
deceit. And the same men, who a few years ago could purchase 
a little malt, and share their wholesome beverage with their 
families, are tempted to stint their families even of bread, to get 
their mug of ale at the public-house; for the price of malt being 
so high, the labourer is prevented from having the accustomed 
barrel at home. What is the reason that so great a proportion 
of those who suffer as criminal is found among the poor ? 


4, THe Errect ofr THE BAD HARVEST oF 1795 IN RAISING 
PrickEs ILLUSTRATED FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARTHUR 
YOUNG. 


(a) Annals of Agriculture, 1791, xv., p. 194. 


In respect to the poor, throw their consumption of all neces- 
saries into one mass, and they buy them considerably cheaper 
than in the last century; at the same time that the wages of 
their labour, if we take the whole kingdom through and include 
all sorts of labour, are full thirty per cent. higher ; their condition 
therefore is vastly bettered. Add to this two millions and a half 
in rates for the support of the most indigent, and . . . as much 
more as may be necessary, increasing so as to promise speedily 
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_ to be five. Compare this situation with that of all the other 
poor in the world. eres 5 


(5) Ibid., 1795 (Nov.), xxv., p. 470. 


_The greatest evil attending the high price of corn is the 
' singular instance of one commodity that has not risen by any 
means proportionately to it, and that is husbandry labour ; this 
remains much too low: so low, that something must either 
speedily be done to raise it in some degree proportionably, or evils 
of the very worst aspect may be expected. 
(c) Ibid., 1799, xxxiii., p. 626. 
There is in many persons . . . a lamentable ignorance of the 
veal situation of the poor... . Those who take things upon 
trust, and are satisfied with the general idea that the poor of 
England are well off, know little of the distress that is among 
them. In many parts of England they are so well paid that 
none can suffer but the idle; but in other parts, where their 
winter pay is not more than one and fourpence or one and six- 
pence a day, they cannot subsist in any degree of health and 
comfort without considerable assistance from the parish, and this 
assistance, if there is a workhouse in it, is dispensed in so sparing 
a manner as to contribute very little to that state of ease which 
every human being has a right to expect in so wealthy a country 
as this. When wheat is above three pounds a quarter they can find 
nothing for clothing, bedding, or fuel from the pay I have just 
mentioned. . . . Scaee wool so low that they could lately 
earn scarcely anything, yet we hear of flourishing manufactures 
and immense exports. 


5, LOCAL VARIATIONS IN AGRICULTURAL WAGES: THE 
EFFECT OF MANUFACTURES. 


Rev. J. Howlett, Annals of Agriculture, 1792, xviii., p. 571. 


All round the town of Manchester, where manufactures are so 
wonderfully increasing, the husbandry labourer at this time gets 
two shillings and twopence a day; near Bocking, Braintree, 
Halstead, Sudbury, Melford, Cavendish and Clare, where manu- 
factures have long been dwindling, he can scarce get more than 
one shilling and twopence. 
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_ 6. Precr-work, oR PayMENT “BY THE GREAT.” 
Rev. J. Howlett, Annals of Agriculture, 1795, xxiv., p. 159. 


[Howlett states that in Dunmow, Essex, owing to the increase — 
in the amount of piece-work done, earnings are often 8s. or 9s. 
instead of 7s. per week, aggregate annual earnings being thus 
raised from £15 to about £5024 

But this advance . . . is confined to our prime workmen in 
the meridian of health and strength, while the same change . . . 
operates greatly to the injury of the inferior ones. Men from 
fifty-five to seventy, who forty or fifty years ago . . . used to 
receive tenpence a day in winter and one shilling in summer, now 
being obliged by the skilful master to take their work as well as 
their juniors, frequently earn only eightpence, or even sixpence, 
and their aggregate earnings are reduced from fourteen or fifteen 
pounds to ten or twelve pounds. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
earnings of our agricultural labourers—comprehending all descrip- 
tions—is not nearly so much increased by the new mode of 
working by the piece as may at first sight be supposed ; perhaps 
at most not sufficient to compensate for the present diminution 
in the earnings of our women and children .. . from the dulness 
or almost stagnation of the woollen trade. . 


7. WAGES Parp IN KinD, NortH NORTHUMBERLAND. (This 
system, with local variations, was usual in the lowland 
counties of Scotland.) 


Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 1802, 
vol, iii, Appendix. 

In times of scarcity, the money wages of the labourer cannot 
keep pace with the enhanced price of the necessities of life. . . . 
In some parts of Northumberland the year’s wages of a servant, | 
called a Hind, are as follows: three pounds in money, thirty-two 
Winchester bushels of oats, twenty-four ditto of barley, twelve 
ditto of pease ; a ditto of wheat; one cow kept (and frequently 
found) by the master, and permission to keep one pig and from 
six to ten hens; a sufficient quantity of ground wrought and 
manured to plant three or four bushels of potatoes, according to 
agreement, and house rent free and coals led gratis. Yor this, 
in addition to his own labour, the hind finds a female servant 
(usually his wife or daughter) to clean land, hoe turnips, and 
assist in hay and corn harvest at eightpence a day. ‘This is 


1 Wages were low in this district. See above, 5. 
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affluence compared with the situation of a money labourer, sub- 
‘sisting on weekly wages and upon his credit at the baker’s shop 


and ale-house. 


8. Distress AGGRAVATED IN Many Districts By THE Loss 
OF EMPLOYMENT FoR WoMEN, 


(a) Effect of bad trade. . j 
Francis Moore, Exorbitant Price of Provisions, 1773, p. 58. 


When our woollen manufactory flourishes, the wives and 
children of small farmers, cottagers, and labouring men can earn 
nearly as much money by spinning at the wheel as the man can 
get by his industry in the field ; should he then fall sick or lame, 
the family will work with double diligence to keep him from the 
parish until his health returns; but when our woollen manu- 
factory declines, the man alone must wield the labouring oar. 
Women and children in harvest only are wanted in the field, if 
some trifles are excepted that may be done by boys; therefore, 
‘should misfortunes then attend the man, he and the family 
all together must fall upon the parish, and what was heretofore 
thought a great discredit, now ceases to be disreputable from its 
melancholy frequency. 


(b) Effect of the introduction of machinery at Seend, Wilts, 1796. 


Eden, State of the Poor, iii., p. 796. 


As the chapelry consists almost entirely of dairy-farms, and 
consequently affords very little employment in husbandry, except 
during the hay-harvest, the labouring poor are very dependent 
on the neighbouring towns where the cloth manufacture is 
earried on; but, unfortunately, since the introduction of machinery, 
which lately took place, hand-spinning has fallen into disuse, for 
these two reasons: the clothier no longer depends on the poor 
for the yarn which they formerly spun for him at their homes, 
as he finds that fifty persons (to speak within compass), with the 
help of machines, will do as much work as five hundred without 
them ; and the poor, from the great reduction in the price of 
spinning, scarcely have the heart to earn the little that is 
obtained by it. For what they used to receive a shilling and 
one and twopence the pound for spinning, before the application 
of machinery, they now are allowed only fivepence, so that a 
woman in a good state of health, and not encumbered with 
a family, can only earn two and sixpence a week, which is. . . 
the utmost that can be done ; but if she has a family, she cannot 
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earn more than twopence a day. . . . The consequence is that — 
their maintenance must chiefly depend on the exertions of the 
man (whose earnings have not increased in proportion to this — 
defaleation . . .), and therefore the present dear times are very \ _ 
severely felt by all families, and even by single women who = 
depend solely upon spinning for their support. —— 


9. THE Poor Forcep To Buy DEARLY AT THE VILLAGE SHOP 
INSTEAD OF FROM THE FARMER OR AT MARKET.! 


(a) David Davies, Case of Labourers in Husbandry, 1795, pp. 33-34. 


Formerly the labourer could have corn of different kinds mixed 
in any proportion, in exchange for his labour, even more readily 
than he could get money. His wife carried it to the mill, had it 
ground and dressed, and then brought it home, and baked it for 
the family. There was no intermediate person, except the miller, 
between the farmer and the consumer to receive the profit. 
Now [1787] the great farmer deals in a wholesale way with the 
miller, the miller with the mealman, and the mealman with the 
shopkeeper, of which last the poor man buys his flour by the 
bushel. 

Formerly, then, the wife saved the profits of the mealman and 
shopkeeper . . . 


(b) George Turner, General View of the Agriculture in Gloucester- 
shire, 1794, p. 26. 


Chandlers’ shops are nearly as great a nuisance in country places 
as ale-houses. They retail in small quantities, at extravagant 
rates, the worst of commodities, and draw that money out of the 
pockets of the poor for tea, sugar, butter, and other unnecessary 
articles which, if taken toa proper market and well laid out, would 
support themselves and families in health and comfort... . 
Here are some neighbouring instances of a saving of eighteen- 
pence or two shillings a week, for a family of five or six people, 
in the article of bread only, by their being supplied with flour at 
the best hand. 


1 In the counties round London the country people had long been depen- 
dent on the village shop. See Part II., I1., 1 0, = 
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m.1) ~~‘ Comparative STanparps oF LiviNG Sees 


; | Bese 
COMPARATIVE STANDARDS OF LIVING. 


1. CoMPARISON oF THE LONDON ARTISAN WITH THE PEASANTS 


OF SCOTLAND, IRELAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 


_ Lawrence Braddon, The Miseries of the Poor are a National Sin, 


Shame, and Charge, 1717, pp. 33-35.! 


If any man should ask me what number of acres (of about five 
shillings per acre per ann. one with another) would maintain one 
hundred thousand men, women and children, with their own 
labour in manuring and managing that land, without buying any 
food or rayment, or any materials for clothing from abroad . . . 

If that querist did intend that those hundred thousand should 
live as the poor Highland North-Britons do, upon oatmeal and 
water, and be cloth’d in coarse plads: 

Then seventy thousand acres... with their own labour, 
would maintain [them]... 

If he did intend they should live as the wild Irish, upon 
potatoes and bonyclabber [sour milk], and drink water and be 


’ cloth’d as they are: 


Then fifty thousand acres (manag’d with more art and industry 
than those lazy Irish generally practise) would so support them. 

If he did expect that they should live as the poorest French! 
(in France) now do—vz., upon chesnuts and water for their 
meat and drink, and be cloth’d in coarse canvas and wear 
wooden shoes : 

Then thirty-five thousand acres (a great part thereof being 
well planted with chesnut trees), with their own labour, would 
afford them such a miserable and starving maintenance. 

If he did intend they should live as the poor but proud 
Spaniards, upon salleting, onions, and garlick and a very little 
flesh, but the best bread in Europe ; and wear coarse bays, long 
tilters,? and patch’d clothes : 

Then it would require one hundred thousand acres (manag’d 
with much more art and industry than those lazy Spaniards are 
generally guilty of) .. . 

1 See also a comparison between wages and standards of living in France 
and England in The British Merchant, i., p. 7, quoted in Craik’s History of 


British Commerce, ii., 1844, p. 170. 
2 Rapiers or swords. 
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But if that querist did expect that those hundred thousand 


should be as well maintain’d in lodging, diet, and clothing, and 


all necessary and contingent charges as the best sort of our sober, 


ingenious, and industrious mechanicks in and about London enjoy; © 


that is to say, that they should generally eat good white or 
wheaten bread, good beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, pig and 
fowl of all sorts, and good pudding ; and eat good fish, both salt 
and fresh, and fruits and herbs of all kinds in their seasons ; and 
drink good beer, and sometimes wine, cyder, and English brandy ; 
and wear good linen and woollen of all sorts; good hats, gloves, 
stockings and shoes: / 

Then it would require two hundred and fifty thousand such 
acres (and those to be manag’d with great ingenuity, art and 
industry in husbandry and gardening) to maintain them in so 


good necessaries and conveniences of life of their own produce or — 


making. 


2. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE APPARENT PROSPERITY OF THE 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PEASANTRY. 


Smollett, Travels through France and Italy, Letter xxxvi. 


Nice, March 23, 1765. 
Dear Sir, 

You ask whether I think the French people are more taxed 
than the English ; but, I apprehend, the question would be more 
apropos if you asked whether the French taxes are more in- 
supportable than the English; for, in comparing burthens, we 
ought always to consider the strength of the shoulders that bear 
them. I know no better way of estimating the strength than 
by examining the face of the country, and observing the appear- 
ance of the common people, who constitute the bulk of every 
nation. When I, therefore, see the country of England smiling 
with cultivation ; the grounds exhibiting all the perfection of 
agriculture, parcelled out into beautiful inclosures, cornfields, 
hay and pasture, woodland and common ; when I see her meadows 
well stocked with black cattle, her downs covered with sheep; 
when I view her teams of horses and oxen, large and strong, fat 
and sleek ; when I see her farm-houses the habitations of plenty, 
cleanliness and convenience ; and her peasants well fed, well 
lodged, well cloathed, tall and stout, and hale and jolly ; I cannot 
help concluding that the people are well able to bear those 
impositions which the public necessities have rendered necessary. 
On the other hand, when I perceive such signs of poverty, misery, 
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and dirt among the commonality of France, their unfenced fields, 
dug up in despair without the intervention of meadow or fallow 


- ground, without cattle to furnish manure, without horses to 


7 


execute the plans of agriculture ; their farm-houses mean, their 


_ furniture wretched, their apparel beggarly ; themselves and their 
_ beasts the images of famine, I cannot help thinking they groan 


under oppression, either from their landlords or their govern- 


_ ment, probably from both. 


3. COMPARISON OF THE IRISH COTTAR WITH THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 1780.1 


Arthur Young, 4 Tour in Ireland [1776-1779], ed. of 1892, 


(Vol. ii, p. 40.) Relative to the cottar system, wherever it is 
found, it may be observed that the recompense for labour is the 
means of living. In England these are dispensed in money, but 
in Ireland in land or commodities. ... The great question is, 
which system is most advantageous to the poor family, the 
payment to be in land for potatoes and milk, or in money, 
supposing the payment to be fairly made; here lies the dis- 
cussion. 

On the one hand, the Irish labourer, in the very circumstance 

which gives him any possession of plenty, the possession of cattle 
is subjected to chances which must be heavy in proportion to his 
poverty ; . . . accidents happen without a resource to supply 
the loss. ... But... there appear advantages, and very 
great ones, by being paid in land; he has plenty of articles of 
the utmost importance to the sustenance of a family—potatoes 
and milk, Generally speaking, the Irish poor have a fair belly- 
full of potatoes, and they have milk the greatest part of the 
year... . An Irishman loves whisky as well as an Englishman 
does strong beer ; but he cannot go on Saturday night to the 
whisky-house and drink out the week’s support of himself, his 
wife, and his children, not uncommon in the ale-house of the 
Englishman. ... That the Irishman’s cow may be ill-fed is 
admitted, but . . . it is better than the no cow of the English- 
man ; the children of the Irish cabin are nourished with milk, 
which, small as the quantity may be, is far preferable to the beer 
or vile tea which is the beverage of the English infant, for 


1 This is a description of the labourer in the Midlands and southern and 
eastern counties. It does not apply to Wales or the more remote districts in 
the north of England, where potatoes, milk, and the coarser cereals were 
generally eaten rather than cheese and wheaten bread, even at the end of the 
century. See Part II., II. 
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nowhere but in a town is milk to be bought. Farther, ina — 
country where bread, cheese, or meat are the common food, it is = 
- consumed with great economy, and kept under lock and key . 
where the children can have no resort ; but the case with potatoes — 
is different, they are in greater plenty, the children help them- — 
selves ; they are scarce ever seen about a cabin without being in 
the act of eating them—it is their employment all day long. — 
Another circumstance not to be forgotten, is the regularity of | 
the supply. . . . In England complaints-rise even to riots when — 
the rates of provisions are high... . Attend the English 

labourer when he is in sickness, he must then have resort to his 

savings ; but those will be nought among nine-tenths of the poor 

of a country that have a legal dependence on the parish. Which, 

therefore, is best off, the Englishman supported by the parish, or 

the Irishman by his potato-bed and cow?.. . 

(P. 45). But of this food there is one circumstance which 
must ever recommend it: they have a belly-full, and that, let me 
add, is more than the superfluities of an Englishman leave to his 
family ; let any person examine minutely the expenditure of an 
English cottage, and he will find that tea, sugar, and strong 
liquors can come only from pinched bellies. I will not assert 
that potatoes are a better food than bread and cheese, but I have 
no doubt of a belly-full of the one being much better than a half 
belly-full of the other; still less have I that the milk of the 
Irishman is incomparably better than the small beer, gin, or tea 
of the Englishman ; and this even for the father, how much better 
must it be for the poor infants! ... 

If anyone doubts the comparative plenty which attends the 
board of the poor natives of England and Ireland, let him 
attend to their meals; the sparingness with which our labourer 
eats his bread and cheese is well known ; mark the Irishman’s. 
potato bowl placed on the floor, the whole family upon their 
hams around it, devouring a quantity almost incredible, the 
beggar seating himself to it with a hearty welcome, the pig 
taking his share as readily as the wife, the cocks, hens, turkeys, 
geese, the cur, the cat, and perhaps the cow—and all partaking 
of the same dish. No man can often have been a witness of it 
without being convinced of the plenty, and I will add the cheer- 
fulness, that attends it. 
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THE CASUALTIES AND DISORDERS OF LIFE. 


1. IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


; (a) The Small Employer. 
; Proposals for Establishing a Charitable Fund in the City of London, 


1706, p. 13. 
Many manufacturers, and particularly London weavers and 


_ other workmen that keep several men at work, are oftentimes 
- much straightened for money, either to pay their journeymen’s 
_ wages, or to buy goods to employ them; especially at a dead 
_ time of year, or when money is scarce to be had; and therefore, 


being forced to pawn some of the goods they have made, for 
what pawnbrokers are pleas’d to lend on them, they do not only 
-impoverish themselves thereby, and turn away their men, who 
for want of work, do with their families become a burthen to the 


_ publick, but it also spoils the market and discourages the said 


- manufacturers. 


~(6) Fluctuations in the Clothing Trade. 


Defoe, The Behaviour of Servants, 1724, pp. 88-89. 


When wages are good they won’t work any more than from 
hand to mouth; or if they do work they spend it in riot or 
luxury, so that it turns to no account to them. Again, as soon 
as trade receives a check, and there is a little discouragement 
upon the clothiers and manufacturers so that work is a little 
stop’d and the masters and employers can give no more wool out 
to spin, or perhaps but a little, and that in consequence of this 
the price abates too; what follows? Why, then they grow 
clamorous, noisy, and as I said before, mutinous and saucy 
another way, and in the meantime they disperse, run away, 
leave their families . . . upon the parishes, and wander about in 


beggary and distress. 


~ 1 Oompare the position of the domestic weaver in 1826: ‘t The employer 


of these domestic weavers has no occasion for fixed capital, and credit being 
too often a cheap commodity, he can furnish the material for weaving with 
little or no circulating capital, and when a glut arises in the market such 
employers and employed are immediately involved in one common mass of 
misery ’’ (Morning Chronicle, May 1, 1826). 


(c) Depression in the Clothing Trade: Oppressive Measures of 
Employers. aS 


S. Webber, 4 Short Account of the State of our Woollen Manufactures, 
1739, pp. 18-14. ; 


3 ; 


Several of the distress’d workmen have applied to me with 


their melancholy complaints ; and I am inform’d that the follow- 
ing methods of oppression are practis’d by masters, not so much 
perhaps from a cruel or avaritious temper, as from necessity. 
Not having a subsistence without trade, they were willing to 
continue it, tho’ their returns were so small. . . that they could 
not live by it without lowering the price of labour to such a 
degree that the labourers cannot possibly subsist upon their 
wages; ... The methods are these: If the master has any 
goods that are moth-eaten, braided, scorched in the press, torn 
in the tenters, or on any other account unfit for sale, he obliges 
his labourers to take them at double the price which they can 
get for them; and as a security to the master that they shall 
take these goods, every one of his labourers deposits one shilling 
in his hand, deducted out of his labour. In other places the 
masters oblige each labourer to return, out of his wages, one 
shilling a week, without allowing them any goods for it; some 
doing this under the pretence of a lodging, though the labourers 
have no such thing; and others, without the formality of any 
pretence at all, taking it only for employing them. And to 
make the most of this cruel oppressive scheme, they employ 
thirty-two men a week to do the work only of twelve that they 
may have the benefit of the deduction of thirty-two shillings : By 
which means it has happen’d that a poor labourer at the week’s 
end has had but four-pence half-penny for the support of himself 
and his family, as one of them told me but last Saturday that he 
is ready to appear before the Parliament to make affidavit of it. 


(d) The Seasonal Trade: The House Painter. 
R. Campbell, The London Tradesman, 1747, pp. 103-104. 


There are a vast number of hands that follow this branch as it 
may be learned in a month as well as in seven years: plasterers, 
whitewashers, and everybody that can but handle a brush, now 
set up as house painters. When it was the taste to paint houses 
with landskip figures, and in imitation of variegated woods and 
stone, then it was necessary to serve an apprenticeship to the 
business, and required no mean genius in painting to make a 
compleat workman; but since the mode has altered and houses 
are only daubed with dead colours, every labourer may execute 
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_ it as well as the most eminent painter. They must indeed have 
a sound head ; I do not mean with respect to their understanding, 


that may be as lame as you please, but a steady brain, to go up 


_ aloft, upon the eves of houses, and stand out at windows upon 


very tottering supports: I think this the only qualification 
necessary in a house painter. 

The numbers, as I have observed, that pretend to this branch 
have overstocked it: There is not bread for one third of ‘them ; 
and at all times in the City of London and suburbs they are idle 
at least four or five months in the year. Their work begins in 
April or May and continues till the return of the company to 
town in winter, when there are many of them out of business. 
When they are employed, they have in the longest days, half-a- 
crown, and some good hands three shillings ; and in the shortest, 
two shillings a day ; which, considering the time they are idle, is 
but a poor and precarious bread. 

Their constitutions ought to be hardy and sound: They are 
much exposed to heats and colds on the outside of buildings, and 
the effluvia of the white lead they are much among is apt to 
affect their nerves and lungs, if they are not perfectly sound. 

The journeymen of this branch are the dirtiest, laziest, and 
most debauched set of fellows there are of :any trade in and 
about London: Therefore I think no parent ought to be so mad 
as to bind his child apprentice for seven years, to a branch that 
can be learned almost in as many hours, in which he cannot earn 
a subsistence when he has got it, runs the risk of breaking his 
neck every day, and in the end turns out a mere blackguard. 


2. INFANT MoRTALITY AMONG LONDON PaRISH CHILDREN, 
1715 AND 1754-651 


Commons Journals, 1767, xxxi., p. 248. 


The Committee having examined the registers of the several 
parishes referred to them by the House, have collected from 
them the state of the Parish Infant Poor, and find, 

1st. That taking children born in workhouses or parish houses, 
or received of and under twelve months old, in the year 1763, 
and following the same into 1764 and 1765, only seven in a 


hundred appear to have survived this short period. 


1 After 1767, through the efforts of Jonas Hanway and others, a consider- 
able reform was effected by boarding out children in the country, special 
rewards being given to the nurses of those who did well. See 7 Geo. III., 
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Qndly. That having called for the registers of the years 1754, — 
1755, 1761, and 1762, of the children placed out apprentices by 
the parishes within the bills of mortality, it appears that there 
have been apprenticed out the number of 1,419; but upon 
examining the ages at which the said children so placed out were 
received, in the seven years from 1741 till they grew up to be 
placed out, it appears that only nineteen of those born in the work- 
houses, or received into them under twelve months old compose 
any part of the 1,419; and even of those received as far as three 
years old, only thirty-six appear to have survived in the hands of 
the said parishes to be placed out apprentices. ; 

3rdly. It appears that the children are kept in the several - 
workhouses in town or in the hands of parish nurses in town, 
only a small portion of them being sent into the country to be 
nursed, and the price of 3s. and 2s. 6d. per week first paid is 
often reduced so low as ls. 6d. and 1s. per week, that it cannot 
be presumed to be equal to the necessary care of infants. 

4thly. Your Committee find the conduct of parish nurses was 
taken notice of by Parliament in the year 1715, as appears from 
the report in the Journals of the House, of the 8th of March in 
the above year; a part of which being read is as follows: 

That a great many poor infants . . . are inhumanly suffered 
to die by the barbarity of nurses, who are a sort of people void 
of commiseration or religion, hired by the Church Wardens to 
take off a burthen from the parish atthe easiest rates they can, 
and these know the manner of doing it effectually. 


SS 


3. Gin DRINKING IN LONDON, 


The Report of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace at Hicks Hall, 
January Sessions, 1735-6, pp. 16-17. Printed in an appendix 
to Distilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Nation, 1736. 


‘It is with the deepest concern your Committee observe 
the strong inclination of the inferior sort of people to these 
destructive liquors, and how surprisingly this infection has 
spread within these few years ; not only the vicious and immoral 

ive in to this practice, but those also who to all appearance are 
in other respects sober and regular; not only one person here 
and there in a family, but whole families shamefully and con- 
stantly indulge themselves in the practice; fathers and masters, chil- 
dren as well as servants. And whereas the retail trade of wine and 
ale is generally confined to vintners and victuallers, this of Geneva 
is now sold, not only by distillers and Geneva shops, but by 
above four score other inferior trades, as appears by the con- 
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stables’ returns ; particularly by all chandlers, many weavers, 
_. Several tobacconists, shoemakers, carpenters, barbers, taylors, 


_ dyers, labourers and others, there being in the hamlet of Bethnal 


Green upwards of ninety weavers who sell this liquor ; by which 
means this temptation, great as it is, is always near at hand, and 
it is scarce possible for persons in low life to go any where or to 
be any where without being drawn in to taste, and by degrees to 
like and approve of this pernicious liquor. . . . 

(P. 23.) Let it be added that even the poor confined in parish 
workhouses, notwithstanding the great care taken, find frequent 
opportunities of coming at these liquors, there being such great 
numbers of retailers, and a debauch being to be purchased with 
the smallest piece of our coin. 


E 4, Riots AND DiIsorDERS, 1736. 
- Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, ii., p. 134. : 

During this summer a licentious, riotous, seditious, and almost 
ungovernable spirit in the people shewed itself in many tumults 
and disorders in different shapes and in different parts of the 
kingdom. In the West the people of the country rose in great 
numbers to oppose the exportation of corn, knowing that practice 
raised the price of corn in the home-markets. .. . 

In the last week of July a riot of another kind happened at 
Spitalfields: Several Irishmen being employed there by the 
weayers, and working at a lower rate than the English journey- 
men, the English, fearing this might in time come to reduce their 
price, all rose-in combination to oblige the Irish to quit their 
trade . . . and swore they would never be quiet whilst one 
single Irishman was employed. ... The Spitalfields weavers 
. . . began with railing at Irishmen, but came in twenty-four 
hours to cursing the Germans, reviling the King and Queen, 
and huzzaing for James III. The troops were sent to assist the 
civil magistrate in quelling this tumult also.... But the 
rioters carried their point, none of the great dealers daring 
to employ them. ; 

_, . . Smuggling is so increased of late years and is got to such 
a height in all the countries round the coasts, and the smugglers 
are associated in such numerous bands, and are so well mounted 
and armed, that this country, if it were not for the army, would 
certainly be overrun by these trafticking robbers, 

In many places in England turnpikes, too, were now thought 
grievances and were the occasion of many riots, which without 
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the troops could never be kept within any tolerable bounds; and — 


even assisted by them, the civil power could not prevent many 
turnpikes from being cut down and destroyed, . . . 


‘(P. 139.) Another riot and rising was expected to happen on : 


Michaelmas Day when the Act (. . . to prevent the sale of dis- 
tilled spirituous liquors to the common people) was to take place. 


. . The drunkenness of the common people was so universal 


by the retailing of a liquor called gin, with which they could get 
dead drunk for a groat, that the whole town of London, and 


many towns in the country, swarmed with drunken people of 


both sexes from morning to night, and were more like the scene 
of a bacchanal than the residence of a civil society.} 


5. IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.? 


(a) J. Bennet, The National Merchant, 1736, pp. 141-142 [a quota- 
tion from “Some Observations published about twenty 
years ago”. 


’Tis reckoned there are about sixty thousand miserable debtors 
perishing in the prisons of England and Wales, where hundreds 
die weekly of want and infectious diseases. 

What a banter is our talk of liberty and property in a kingdom 
where liberty is so necessary to its trade! When a tradesman 
fails by unavoidable misfortunes, his creditor shall have more 
power over him than his prince, or as much as the most absolute 
tyrant to take all he has and then punish his body with the 
worst of deaths, perpetual imprisonment. And where is the benefit 
of all this, to render such a vast number of people useless and 
their families a burden to the public? These miserable oppressions 
put men upon a kind of fatal necessity to turn knaves and wrack 
their wit to evade it all, or as much of it as they can, which, by 
the help of lawyers, if they have money they may do. But 


1 Tt must not be supposed that the populace was the only disorderly 
element in the community. The well-to-do often had recourse to violence as 
a means of expressing dislike or disapproval. For instance, in 1684, when 
the Red Lyon Fields began to be built upon by a speculative builder, ‘‘ The 
Gentlemen of Graie’s Inn took notice of it, and thinking it an injury to 
them, went with a considerable body of 100 persons ; upon which the work- 
men assaulted the Gentlemen and flung bricks at them, and the Gentlemen at 
them again, so a sharp engagement ensued, but the Gentlemen routed them 
at last and brought one or two of the workmen to Graie’s Inn ” (Luttrell, 4 
Brief Historical Relation, i., pp. 809-10). The theatre was often a scene of 
disturbances. Riots took place among the spectators when, for instance, un- 
popularly high prices were demanded for the seats. 

See also Wright, 4 Memoir of General Oglethorpe, 1867. 
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_ where accrues the benefit of all this unchristian severity? To 


none but the very worst of rogues that tread on the face of the 


_ earth—viz., pettifoggers, gaolers, keepers of spunging houses, 
bailiffs, and their fo oweer Bags Spee 


(>) James Neild, An Account of the . . . Society for the Discharge 
and Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small Debts . . . 1802 
_ (founded Feb., 1772). 


(P. 2.) In April, 1772, they advertised their report; ... With 
fourscore pounds they had happily released thirty-four prisoners; 
most of whom had large families, and appeared to be worthy 
and useful members of society : some of whom were confined for 
their fees only. 

(P. 4.) Far the greater number of objects released were manu- 
facturers, seamen, and labourers... . 

(P. 7.) The man who engages for thousands... finds a 
ready resource in bankruptcy ; if he resigns his all, he resumes, 
as it were of course, his occupation and credit. But the man 
who for the necessaries of life, and to support a dependent 
family, runs a few pounds, or only one shilling in debt, is 
cruelly arrested, is torn from his home and his business and 
plunged into a prison, has neither the ability nor a ray of hope 
afforded him to discharge his creditors’ demands, 


6. Taz Lonpon Mos, “tHe FourTH Estate,” AND THE 
DISORDERS OF THE STREETS.1 


Fielding, Covent Garden Journal, No. 49, 1752. 


First, they assert an exclusive right to the river of Thames 
It is true the other estates do sometimes venture themselves 
upon the river, but this is only upon sufferance, for which they 
pay whatever that branch of the fourth estate called watermen 
are pleased to exact of them. Nor are the mob contented with 
all these exactions. They grumble whenever they meet any 
person in a boat, whose dress declares them to be of a different 
order from themselves. Sometimes they . . . endeavour to run 
against the boat and overset it ; but if they are too good natured 
to attempt this, they never fail to attack the passengers with 
all kind of scurrilous, abusive, and indecent language. 

The second exclusive right that they insist on is to those 


1 Compare a French traveller's impressions of London in 1765, Part II., I., 
5 a, and Baretti’s account of improvement between 1750 and 1760, Part ll., 
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~ parts of the streets that are set apart for foot passengers. In 
asserting this privilege they are extremely rigorous ; insomuch 
that none of the other orders can walk through the streets by 
day without being insulted, nor by night without being knocked 
down. And the better to secure these footpaths to themselves 
they take effectual care to keep the said paths always well — 
blocked up with chairs, wheelbarrows, and every other kind of — 
obstruction in order to break the legs of those who shall presume 
to encroach upon their privileges by walking the streets. 

Here it was hoped their pretensions would have stopped ; but 
it is difficult to set any bounds to ambition; for having suffi- 
ciently established this right, they now begin to assert their 
right to the whole street, and have lately made such a disposition 
with their waggons, carts, and drays that no coach can pass 
along without the utmost difficulty and danger. With this view 
we every day see them driving side by side: . . . again leaving 
a cart or waggon in the middle of the street, and often set across 
it while the driver repairs to a neighbouring ale-house, from the 
window of which he diverts himself . . . with the mischief or 
inconvenience which his vehicle occasions. 


7. THE (SO-CALLED) VAGRANT PoorR AND THE PRESS-GANG. 


Goldsmith, The Citizen of the World, Letter exvi., 1762, On the 


Distresses of the Poor exemplified in the Life of a Private 
Centinel. i 


The disabled soldier . . . gave me his history as follows: 

As for misfortunes, Sir, I can’t pretend to have gone through 
more than others. Except the loss of my limb and my being 
obliged to beg, I don’t know any reason, thank heaven, that I 
have to complain ; there are some that have lost both legs and 
an eye, ... 

My father was a labourer in the country, and died when I was 
five years old; so I was put upon the parish. As he had been 
a wandering sort of a man, the parishioners were not able to tell 
to what parish I belonged, or where I was born; so they sent me 
to another parish, and that parish sent me to a third ; till at last 
it was thought I belonged to no parish at all. At length, however, 
they fixed me. I had some disposition to be a scholar, and had 
actually learned my letters; but the master of the workhouse 
put me to business as soon as I was able to handle a mallet. 

Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years, I only 
wrought ten hours in-the day, and had my meat and drink pro- 
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; vided for my labour. It is true I was not suffered to stir far 

_ from the house, for fear I should run away: but what of that? 

__ I had the liberty of the whole house, and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough for me. ors 

I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up both early 
and late, but I ate and drank well, and liked my business well 
enough till he died. Being then obliged to provide for myself, 
I was resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus I lived, and 
went from town to town, working when I could get employment, 
and starving when I could get none, and might have lived so 
still. But happening one day to go through a field belonging to 
a magistrate, I spy’d a hare crossing the path just before me. I 

_ believe the devil put it in my head to fling my stick at it; well, 
what will you have on’t? I kill’d the hare, and was bringing it 
away in triumph when the justice himself met me; he called me 
a villain, and, collaring me, desired I would give an account of 
myself. I began immediately to give a full account of all that 
Iknew... but... the justice said I could give no account 
‘of myself; so I was indicted, and found guilty of being poor, 
and sent to Newgate, in order to be transported to the plantations. 

People may say this and that of being in jail, but for my part 
I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was in.... I 
was taken out of prison after five months, put on board of a ship, 
and sent off with two hundred more. Our passage was but 
indifferent, for we were all confined in the hold, and died very 
fast for want of sweet air and provisions. ... When we came 
ashore we were sold to the planters. I was bound for seven 
years, and as I was no scholar, for I had forgot my letters, I was 
obliged to work among the negroes, and served out- my time, as 
in duty bound to do. 

When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, and 
glad I was to see Old England again, because I loved my 
country. O liberty, liberty, liberty ! that is the property of 
every Englishman, and I will die in its defence. I was afraid, 
however, that I should be indicted for a vagabond once more, so 
did not much care to go to the country, but kept about town, 
‘and did little odd jobs when I could get them. I was very 
happy in this manner for some time; till one evening, coming 
home from work, two men knocked me down, and then desired 
me to stand still. They belonged to a press-gang; I was carried 
before the justice, and as I could give no account of myself (that 
was the thing that always hobbled me), I had my choice left, 
whether to go on board a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. I 
chose to be a soldier, and in this post of a gentleman I served 
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two campaigns . . . and received but one wound, through the — 
‘breast, which is troublesome to thisday. << 
When the peace came on I was discharged; and as I could not 
work because my wound was sometimes painful, I listed fora 
landman in the East India Company’s service. I here fought the - 
French in six pitched battles. . .. I soon fell sick, and when 
I became good for nothing, got leave to return home again with 
forty pounds in my pocket, which I saved in the service. This - 
was at the beginning of the present war, so I hoped to be set on 
shore and to have the pleasure of spending my money; but the ~ 
Government wanted men, and I was pressed again before ever I 
could set foot on shore. 


V. 
INCLOSURES. 


1. ImprRoveD AGRICULTURE AND INCLOSURES. 


Rev. John Lawrence, 4 New System of Agriculture, 1726, pp. 45-46. 


In Northampton and Staffordshire, and in several other inland 
counties, there is great difference between the common fields and 
inclosures. This last has seven, eight, or ten years’ crops suc- 
cessively when the other has them but two years in three. This 
employs, besides the extraordinary tillage, a great labour, both of 
man and horse, to manure it; and the product is more than 
twenty bushels to the acre; and at the end of its ploughing, 
when it is laid to gain fresh heart, it yields good grass, and no 
time at all is lost... . So I cannot but admire the people of 
England should be so backward to inclose, which would be 
worth more.to-us than. the mines..of the-Indies to the King of 
Spain.!. _Inclosureincreased the rent of land sometimes contol. 
and yet it is believed that almost one-half part of the kingdom 
are commons. But, to be sure, a third of all the kingdom is what 
we call common fields, and if so, then the raising of the rent of 
these will vastly enrich the kingdom, though we abate eight 
of the tenfold. ... 

But because what I have hitherto said may be thought too 
general to make any great impression upon those who are not 
yet convinced that inclosures are a general advantage both to 
poor and rich, it may be observed that the wastes and open 


1 These words are quoted from Houghton’s Collections, 1693. See E. 0. K. 
Gonner, Common Land and Enclosure, 1912, p. 162. 
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fields draw to them the poor and necessitous only for the 
advantage of pilfering and stealing; who, when an inclosure is 
once resolved on, will be employ’d for many years in planting 
and preserving the hedges, and afterwards will be set to work 
both in the tillage and- pasture. 


2. INCLOSURES ESSENTIAL TO Good HUSBANDRY. 


Arthur Young, Political Arithmetic, 1775, p. 198. 

It may be laid down as a maxim, that without inclosures there 
can be no good husbandry; while a county is laid out in open 
fields, every farmer tied down to the husbandry of his slovenly 
qognbour, it is simply impossible that agriculture should 

ourish. 


3. INCLOSURES INCREASE THE PRODUCTIVENESS OF LAND, BUT 
MAY MEAN DECREASED DEMAND FOR LABOUR AND A LOSS 
TO THE COTTAGER WITH Common Ricuts.! 


Nathaniel Forster, An Enquiry into the Cause of the Present High 
Price of Provisions, 1767, pp. 117 ff. 

Inclosures are of two kinds; either of common fields, which 
are in constant tillage, or of common pasture and waste lands, 
which have been never ploughed. They are, indeed, generally 
both carried on together in the same plan of inclosure, and are 
then always an advantage to each other. 

The general objections to the inclosure of common fields are, 
that it tends to diminish the growth of corn, throws the lands 
when thus parcelled out into fewer hands, and renders a lesser 
quantity of labour necessary to the management of them. 
Circumstances these which, it is urged, invariably tend to de- 
population and wretchedness. 

It is urged against the inclosure of commons, etc., that the 
quantity of pasturage is diminished by this practice .. . and 
that the heath and waste lands being in general stocked with 
young cattle, the inclosure of these strikes at the very root of 
their plenty. And it is further objected, in many instances, that 
the poor cottagers, who have a right of commoning, are hereby 
deprived of a kind of property which long possession has 
endeared.to them, which is in fact extremely conducive to their 
subsistence, and in some degree also beneficial to the public. 

1 See also The Advantages and Disadvantages of Inclosing Waste Lands 
ore Open Fields, impartially stated and considered by a Country Gentleman 
1772, 
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It seems to be admitted on all hands that the produce in both 
these instances is increased upon the whole. . . . To the public 
this seems to be of advantage in all cases; to the owner and 
occupier, in proportion as the advanced profit comes to them 
clear of the several expences in procuring it. 

The objections, however, made to the first kind of inclosures 
would be undoubtedly of great weight supposing none but tillage _ 
lands be inclosed. Though the produce of some kind or other ~ 
would perhaps be increased upon the whole and the nett produce 
very considerably, it might remain matter of some doubt whether 
the advantages would in a public view counterbalance the great 
evils of depopulation and decrease of labour. But in a country” 
full of trade and manufactures this evil is perhaps more in 
appearance than reality. The hands spared by these improve- 
ments are not thrown upon the public, but may be employed in 
a manner equally beneficial to it and themselves. . . . Not that 
I think these, or any circumstances, sufficient to counterbalance 
any considerable injury done to tillage. But I do not conceive 
that there would be in fact less tillage upon the whole, and in 
the course of a few years after inclosure, than while the fields 
remained in an open state. The work would only be carried on 

“more commodiously, and with less expense of hands. The count 
of Essex is, for the most part, inclosed, and yet abounds with 
corn. But there is, happily, no kind of necessity for disputing 
this matter. We very seldom see a Bill before the House for 
the inclosure of arable lands only. ... They are generally for 
lands of both kinds, and are then attended with every advantage. 

And, indeed, I have not observed that in those parishes 
where the fields are still in common the farmers in general live 
either comfortably or happily. The greatest part of them main- 
tain themselves but poorly, even in times most favourable to this 
business. And the intermixture-of their several lands, together 
with the right of common annexed to them, is the source of 
eternal wrangling and clamour amongst them. 

The last objection is of a kind which, I confess, will always 
have the greatest weight with me. I would not propose to injure 
a poor cottager, though to fill the coffers of the nation. I would, 
if possible, gratify his prejudices—the innocent prejudices of 
simplicity and ignorance. But here, surely, there need not be 
the shadow of injury. The loss of the most inconsiderable 
advantage may be fully compensated, and ought to be doubly 
and trebly compensated. And it should be an everlasting rule 
in all provisions of this kind to take the greatest care of the 
smallest interest. An acre or two of land near the respective 
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cottages would certainly answer all these purposes. And I should 
think it no difficult matter to engage the full consent of their 


_ inhabitants to such an exchange.1 


4. A PETITION TO THE House or CoMMONS AGAINST AN 
INCLOSURE BILL. 


Reasons humbly offered against the Bill for inclosing and dividing the 
Common Fields within the Parish and Manor of Stareton, other- 
wise Staverton, in the County of Northampton. [Passed 1774.] 


These fields consist of forty-seven yard-lands, and each yard- 
land is computed to contain fifty acres, and to be worth about 
£16 per yard-land per annum. 

There are thirty-eight separate estates in this parish ; the 
proprietors of eighteen of these estates only are for the inclosure, 
and their estates consist of about thirty-five yard-land, 

‘The petitioners against the Bill are equal in number to those 
petitioning for it, and are possessed of about 12 yard-land. 

- Some of these have but one yard-land each, others but half a 
yard, and others less ; yet they and their ancestors have lived on 
these small estates and brought up their families for generations. 

And as these farms require a great deal of labour in tilling the 
ground and looking after their cattle, they have employed them- 
selves, their wives and children, and, by means of their own and 
family’s labour, each farm produces them at least three or four 
times the value of the rent. 

Whereas, if these farms should be inclosed and converted to 

grazing ground (without which little or no improvement can be 

made), each farm will not employ a single person, and it will 
be impossible for the small farmer to live on the produce of their 
farms ; and their families must be brought up in idleness, or 
drove from their habitations to seek employment elsewhere, 
which is not easy to be found. 

These farmers also know nothing of the grazing business, and 
they have not money to buy in a sufficient stock of cattle, much 
less to pay for an inclosure. 

The expense of inclosing and raising a quick-set hedge .. . 
is computed in the country to amount to about twenty shillings 
arod...sothata yard-land will cost about £250 to inclose ; 
and the petitioners against the Bill, having no money before- 
hand, must be obliged to mortgage their estates, which may be 


1 ‘*T am very sorry to find upon enquiry that very little regard is paid to 
these rights of poor cottagers in bills of inclosure.” 
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their ruin, or must sell them and have a livelihood to seek in 
other places. . os SS 

’Tis also computed that there are about sixty families of poor 
day-labourers in this parish who now find work in the parish ; 
but in case of an inclosure, must all, or the greater part of them, 
be relieved by the parish. 

The expense of the Act of Parliament and of the Com- 

missioners and other necessary expenses, before they begin to 
inclose, are always computed at about £20 a yard-land. 


5. Loss TO CoTTaAGERS FROM INCLOSURES ; THE WAR ON 
: CoTTAGES. 


A Political Enquiry into the Consequences of Hinclosing Waste Lands 
. -. 1785, pp. 43 ff. : 


[There are] other classes of people living near great commons 
besides farmers who derive very essential advantages from their 
right of common—namely, the cottager, the mechanic, and 
inferior shopkeepers; but’ more particularly the ¢ottagers, who 
in general are labourers to the farmers; this common right is an 
incentive to industry, and also an encouragement to young people 
to intermarry, and is the means of supporting their children with 
credit and comfort, and, of course, renders them very valuable 
members of society. The children of these cottagers, brought 
up under an industrious father and mother, are sent to yearly 
service amongst farmers, etc., and if, in the course of a few years’ 
service, the young man can scrape up £20 or £30 and finds a 
young woman that he likes possessed with nearly an equal sum, 
they strike a bargain and agree to marry as soon as they can 
find a cottage near the common ; they then stock their cottage 
with cows, calves, sheep, hogs, poultry, etc., as much as their 
little fortunes will admit of. He then hires himself as a day 
labourer to the neighbouring farmer, and the wife stays at. home 
to look after the live stock. I could mention many cottagers in 
my neighbourhood under this predicament, who keep two or 
three milch cows, two or three calves a-rearing, forty or fifty 
sheep, two or three hogs, and poultry consisting of chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys to the amount in number of fifty to a— 
hundred in a year, according as they may have had success. 
And what do these cottagers pay for all these advantages? Why, 
nothing but the rent for his cottage, his orchard, his piece of 
meadow ground of perhaps one, two or three acres, more or 
less, viz. : 
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For his house, garden, and orchard, per annum......... 44-0 
His three acres of ground at 30s. ....... Peers Ge 410 0 
s 8 14 0 


Deduct for the apples and other fruits he sells out of 
his orchard, one year with another............. ieee 3-3-0 


4 Total rent for house, garden, orchard (exclusive of 


fruit sold), three acres of ground and unlimited 
PUPNU OE LOWMODERC Gisavncy es nergcad cance tigvehasesxs5s 511 0 


As the reader may wish to know how he maintains his cattle 
in the winter, I will inform him: Some, out of an imprudent 
covetousness, let their sheep, for instance, take their chance on 
the common during the winter, by which conduct they frequently 
lose many. ... Others, more provident, send their sheep to 
board with farmers, who have more lands than sufficient to feed 
their own live stock, atthe rate of two shillings, half-a-crown, 
or three shillings per score per week, during the severe winter 
months ... and part of each Sunday during that time is 


_ employed by the cottagers in a visit to their sheep... . As to 


their cows during the winter, the hay produced by their meadow- 
ground serves for their support; by this means I have known 
instances of the wife’s management of the live stock, together 
with the earnings of herself and her children, in hay-time and 
harvest, etc., to produce nearly as much money in the course of 
the year as her husband by all his labour during the same 
NG. 5 

Should my readers say that, though what I have described 
respecting the cottagers who live in my neighbourhood be true, 
yet it is not so true in general . . . I am persuaded it is owing 
to the cottagers not having the same advantages. ... I would 
ask, Is there a cottage empty under the circumstances which 
I have described? I ae of none; but I know many labouring 
husbandmen who are impatiently waiting for them. 

But it has been the fashion for many years past to destroy the 
cottages in the neighbourhood of commons on the pretence of 
their being injurious to the public, and serving only to harbour 
thieves, ete. And though this may be sometimes the case, it is 
by no means general ; and when frequent, I attribute the abuse 
more to the bad magistracy in the neighbourhood than to an evil 
naturally-arising from such detached cottages. The real fact is 
that the great farmers dislike them, because they consider them 
as infringements of their own rights of common; and I know 
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many farmers who for that reason will not employ a cottager 
who is possessed of any kind of beast, although he may have a 
just right and conveniency to keep them. This, added to the 
trouble they give to many stewards of estates, who, finding that 
the repairs and collecting the rents of cottages create much 
trouble, are very ready to give way to the wishes of the farmer, 
and are reasons among several others . . . why we see very few 
new cottages erected on commons, and many daily tumbling to - 
ruin for want of repair. 


6. AN OPEN-FIELD PARISH IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Donaldson, General View of the Agriculture of Northampton, 1794, 
p. 40. 

In this county, as well as in the greater part of England, the 
farmers still live crowded together in villages and townships, as 
was the practice in the most remote ages, and when the system 
of open, or common, field husbandry universally prevailed .. . 
[which] precludes the possibility of placing farmhouses in cen- 
trical situations. . . . 

(P. 58.) The management of the open-field farms is governed 
by the established customs which have prevailed in the parish 
for ages. An open-field parish may be classed into three 
divisions—viz., tillage, meadow, and pasturage. : 

. . . The several occupiers [of the tillage lands] must conform 
to the ancient mode of cultivation of each division or field in 
which their lands are respectively situated; from which it will 
appear that one obstinate tenant (and fortunate must that parish 
be accounted where only one tenant of that description is to be 
found) has it in his power to prevent the introduction of any 
improvement. ... ‘The tillage lands are divided into small 
lots, of two or three old-fashioned, broad, crooked ridges 
(gathered very high towards the middle or crown, being the 
only means of drainage that the manner in which the lands are 
occupied will admit of), and consequently the farmer possessing 
one hundred acres must traverse the whole extent of the parish, 
however great, in order to cultivate this small portion . 
while the never-ending rotation of corn-crops must’ render them 
incapable of producing any tolerable returns. 

The meadows are kept in a state of common pasturage from 
the time the hay is carried off till Lady-day, by which means the 
crops of hay are very indifferent compared with that on inclosed 
land properly managed. 

The leys are generally divided into three fields: one is allotted 
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_ for the pasturage of the sheep, another for the cows, and on 
_ the third the shameful practice of tethering the horses is still 
continued. ,.. Long experience has evinced that any species 
_ of stock kept in these open fields cannot be carried to market on 
_ terms nearly so advantageous to the farmer as those of their 
_ neighbours who occupy inclosed lands; nor is it to be supposed, 


considering the manner in which the stock is treated, that the 
owners will pay much attention to the improvement of the 
different breeds, . . . 

(P. 60.) The greatest, indeed the only, objection against 


inclosing is the depopulation of the parish, which, it is said, 


generally takes place in consequence thereof.... Though 


_ several of those who occupy small farms must necessarily be 


removed in order to enable the proprietors to class the lands 
into farms of a proper size, yet it is equally clear that a new set 
of people must be introduced, such as hedgers, ditchers, road- 
makers, and labourers of every description. 


7. Tur Errect oF INCLOSURES WHEN NO PROVISION IS MADE 
FOR SECURING LAND FOR THE COTTAGER. 


Arthur Young, An Inquiry into the Propriety of applying Wastes to 
the Better Support and Maintenance of the Poor. 

Go to an ale-house kitchen of an old inclosed country, and 
there you will see the origin of poverty and poor rates. For 
whom are they to be sober? For whom are they to savet 
(Such are their questions.) For the parish? If I am diligent, 
shall I have leave to build a cottage? If I am sober, shall 
I have land for a cow? If I am frugal, shall I have half an acre 
of potatoes? You offer no motives; you have nothing but a 
parish officer and a workhouse !—Bring me another pot! 


Vi. 
HOUSING. 


1. OvERCROWDING ; THE PARISH COTTAGE. 


Arthur Young, Northern Tow, iv., p. 416. 

Cottages are in general the habitation of labourers, who all 
swarm with children ; and many have double, treble, and even 
quadruple families. And in most parishes, view the parish 
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cottages with dozens of families in them.!_ Reflect upon the vast — 
number of houses in towns, where poor families occupy only a 
floor ; where every room, from the cellar to the garret, has each — 
a family; and in all these cases it will be found that the actual 
resident number will be much higher than six or probably eight, — 
without reckoning sons and daughters that are absent in service ; 
and in towns, small shops, with their one or two maids and a lad, 
until rising you come from ten to forty and fifty and a hundred 
in a house. 


2. INADEQUACY OF COTTAGES ; OVERCROWDING IN Towns; RE 
COMMENDATION TO LANDLORDS TO BUILD GOOD COTTAGES 
IN Parrs; THREE ACRES AND A Cow. 


Nathaniel Kent, Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property, 177 5,2 
pp. 229-235. 33 


The shattered hovels which half the poor of this kingdom are 
obliged to put up with is truly affecting to a heart fraught with 
humanity. Those who condescend to visit these miserable tene- 
ments can testify that neither health nor-decency can be presérved, 

Sin them. The weather frequently penetrates all parts of them ; 
which must occasion illness of various kinds, particularly agues ; 
which more frequently visit the children of cottagers than any 
others, and early shake their constitutions. And it is shocking 
that a man and _his.wife-and half a dozen-ehildren-should be 
obliged to lie all in one room together. . . . : 

Great towns are destructive to the morals and health, and the 

greatest drains we have; for where many of the lower sort of 
people crowd together, as in London, Norwich, Birmingham, and 
other manufacturing towns, they are obliged to put up with bad 
accommodation and an unwholesome confined air, which breeds 
contagious distempers, debilitates their bodies, and shortens their 
lives. Since, therefore, it is apparent that all such towns must 
cause a diminution or waste of people, we cannot be at a loss to 


1 Built under the provision of 43 Eliz., cap. 2, s. 4, for building cottages 
on the waste for poor and impotent persons at the parish expense. Cottages 
were also sometimes bequeathed or given to the parish. 

2 Agricultural and commercial prosperity (possibly also the exhortations of 

~ Kent) were not without influence on cottages in some districts. Jonas 
Hanway writes in 1784: ‘‘The villas of our noblemen and gentlemen over 
the face of this land are numerous, splendid, elegant! Our gardens paradi- 
siacal. . . . Let us look below the inhabitants of the middle classes ; we find 
their cottages better and larger, their food and raiment superior in quality to 
what it was, and most things in an improving state” (A New Year's Gift to 
the People of Great Britain, 1784). 
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trace the spring which feeds these channels. The country must 
be the place ; and cottages and small farms, the chief nurseries, 


which support population. 


All that is requisite [for a cottage] is a warm comfortable 


_ plain room for the poor inhabitants to eat their morsel in, an 


oven to bake their bread, a little receptacle for their small beer 


and provisions, and two wholesome lodging apartments, one for 
_ the man and his wife, and another for his children. It would, 
_ perhaps, be more decent if the boys and girls could be separated, 


but this would make the building too expensive, and, besides, is 
not so materially necessary, for the boys find employment in 
farmhouses at an early age... . 

{Plans, elevations, and estimates for cottages are given, ] 

The smallest of these cottages, built of brick and covered with 


tile, amounts to sixty-six pounds, the other, of the same size in 


wood covered with tile, likewise to fifty-eight pounds. As the 
buildings will be quite new, built of good materials, and likely 
to last a great many years, and the estate where they are built 
will be very considerably benefited . . . the landlord ought to 


_ be satisfied with four per cent. interest for his money. To each 


of these comfortable habitations should be added half an acre of 
nnd 

The larger sort of cottage, which may sometimes be preferred, 
will cost, when built of brick and tile, seventy pounds; and 
where with wood, sixty-six pounds ten shillings... . It would 
be highly proper and useful to lay (besides the half acre of 
garden ground) a small portion of pasture-land of about three 
acres to each of these last cottages, to enable the occupiers of 
them to support a cow... . 


3. SHORTAGE OF COTTAGES AGGRAVATED BY THE RISE IN THE 
Cost or BUILDING DURING THE WAR AND THE GROWTH 
OF POPULATION. 


Speech of Mr. Whitbread in the House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1807. 


The want of habitations for the poor is in many places so great 
that even in villages two, and sometimes more than two, families 


are crowded into a cottage barely sufficient for one.’ ... This 
has arisen partly from the increased expense of building and 
repairs, and much from the increased population,... The 


1 Contrast with this the account given of the situation in the Weald of 


Kent, Part II., IL, 8 ¢. 7 
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rents of cottages are so low as to discourage any interested man 

from building new ones, or even from repairing those already 

built.? : 
4, Housing iN LONDON. — 


T. A. Murray, Remarks on the Situation of the Poor in the Metropolis, 
1801, pp. 5-6. 


In a large proportion of the dwellings of the poor a house 
contains as many families as rooms. On the ground floor resides 
almost universally the master of the house with his family, 
which, if pretty numerous, sometimes occupies the whole of that 
floor; if not, the back room is tenanted by another family. 
This apartment is, in many instances, of a size scarcely more 
than sufficient to admit of a bed with space for a person to 
pass it, and so much as is necessary for a fireplace. The 
rooms which are in front of the house are usually larger, but 
they are often occupied by families more than proportionately 
numerous. 

But although the accommodations in the middle and upper 
part of the house are extremely uncomfortable, they are in 
every respect preferable to those in the lowest apartment or 
cellar, where darkness, dirt, and stagnant air combine to augment 
all the evils resulting from such a situation. . . . 

Many of. . . [the windows] cannot be opened without admit- 
ting air apparently more noxious, certainly not less offensive, 
than that already contained in the room. ... 

(Similar accounts are given of other towns, the result of their 
condition being that typhus was seldom absent—e.g., Manchester, 
Newcastle, and Liverpool. See Creighton, History of Epidemics, 
vol. ii. ; Dr. Ferriar, Medical Histories and Reflections, 1795-98 ; 
and Proceedings of the Committee for increasing the usefulness of the 
Dispensary at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1802.) | 


1 Cottage building became a favourite form of speculation in large ‘‘ open ” 
villages. The owner often being the overseer, the cottage was not rated, 
while the rent was in many cases paid from the poor rates. See Poor Law 
Report, 1834, pp. 16-18. 
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5. OVERCROWDING IN MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS AFTER THE 
INTRODUCTION OF MACHINERY. EFFECT OF THE ACT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN RurRAL DISTRICTS. 


_ Report from the Poor Law Commissioners on an Inquiry into the 


Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain, 
1842, pp. 238-39. Information of Mr. Henry Ashworth, of 
Turton, near Bolton. 


On the early introduction of the cotton manufacture, the 


_ parties who entered into it were men of limited capital, and 


‘anxious to invest the whole of it in mills and machinery, and 
therefore too much absorbed with the doubtful success of their 
own affairs to look after*the necessities of their workpeople. 
Families were attracted.from.all_parts for the benefit of 
employment, and obliged, as a temporary resort, to crowd 
togetherinto such dwellings as the neighbourhood afforded ; 
-often-two~ families into one~house ; others into cellars or very 
small dwellings. Eventually, as the works became established, 


~ either-the proprietor: or some neighbour would probably see it 


advantageous to build a few cottages. ‘These were often of the 
worst description ; in such case the prevailing consideration was 
not. how to promote the health and comfort of the occupants, but 
how many cottages could be built upon the smallest space of 
ground and at the least possible cost. We find many built back 
to back, a most objectionable form. .. . 

People brought together as these were, for a living, had no 
alternative but to occupy such dwellings. Whatever the weekly 
income, the wife could never make such a house comfortable; she 
had only one room in which to do all her work... . 

About this time the old Poor Law was exercising a very 
pernicious influence-upon..the labouring classes -by~means of 
inducing both the landowners and farmers to discourage cottage 
property for fear the inmates should gain parish relief. 

ottages were forbidden to be built ; some pulled down when 
empty. Poor people were banished as much as possible from the 
agricultural districts on account of the burden of parish settle- 
ments. Even in this county I saw the ruins of two cottages, 
which, I was informed, were the two last cottages in the parish. 
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VII. 
POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


1, Tut OVERSEER OF THE Poor. 
Richard Burn, The History of the Poor Laws, 1764, pp. 210-13: 


It is true the law provides that they shall be substantial 
householders. But many a man may be a substantial house- 
holder who is not fit to be an overseer of the poor. And, in fact, 
the office goes by rotation from one householder to another; — 
some perhaps tenants at rack rent, whose lease expires the next 
year ; others ignorant and unexperienced ; others not willing to 
charge themselves or to disoblige their neighbours, and all of 
them wanting to get over the office with as little trouble to 
themselves as possible; and if any, wiser than the rest, projects 
anything for the common good, his office expires at the end of 
the year, and his labour is frustrate. And, in practice, the office- 
of an overseer seems to be understood to be this : To keep an 
extraordinary look-out to prevent persons coming to inhabit 
without certificates, and to fly to the justices to remove them; 
and if a man brings a certificate, then to caution all the 
inhabitants not to let him a farm of £10 a year, and to take 
care to keep him out of all parish offices; to warn them, if 
they will hire servants, to hire them half-yearly, or by the 
month, by the week, or by the day, rather than by any way 
that shall give them a settlement; or if they do hire them for a 
year, then to endeavour to pick a quarrel with them before the 
year’s end, and so to get rid of them: To maintain their poor as 
cheap as possibly they can at all events; not to lay out two 
pence in prospect of any future good, but only to serve the 
present necessity : To bargain with some sturdy person to take 
them by the lump, who yet is not intended to take them, but to 
hang over them in terrorem if they shall complain to the justices 
for want of maintenance: To send them out into the country a 
begging (for why cannot they go, as well as others they will 
mention, who are less able in body? and the feebler they are, 
the more profitable will be their peregrination): To bind out 
poor children apprentices, no matter to whom, or to what trade, 
but to take especial care that the master live in another parish : 
To move heaven and earth if any dispute happens about a 
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settlement ; and in that particular, to invert the general rule and 
stick at no expence: To pull down cottages: To drive out as 
many inhabitants, and admit as few, as possibly they can; that 
is, to depopulate the parish in order to lessen the poor rate: To 
be generous indeed sometimes in giving a portion .. . witha 
poor widow ... always provided that the husband is settled 
elsewhere : Or if a poor man, with a large family, appears to be 
industrious, they will charitably assist him in taking a farm in 
some neighbouring parish, and give him £10 to pay his first 
year’s rent with: And if any of their poor has a mercantile 
enius, they will purchase for him a box, with pins, needles, 
aces, buckles, and such like wares, and send him abroad in the 
quality of a petty chapman; with the profits whereof, and a 
moderate knack at stealing, he can decently support himself and 
educate his children in the same industrious way. But to see 
that the poor shall resort to church and bring their children 
there to be instructed; to contract with a master that he shall 
procure his apprentice at proper times to be taught to read and 
write ; to provide a stock of materials to set the poor on work ; 
to see the aged and impotent comfortably sustained; the sick 
healed, and all of them clothed with neatness and decency : 
These and such like, it is to be feared, are not so generally 
regarded as the laws intended, and the necessity of the case 
requires. 


2, EFFECTS OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT. - 


(a) Destruction of cottages and removals. The granting or 


refusal of certificates. 


A. Young, The Farmer’s Letiers to the People of England, 1767, 
p- 173. 


The law of settlements is attended with nearly as many ill 
consequences as that of maintenance. I have said enough to 
prove of how great importance our labouring poor are to the 
publick welfare ; the strength of the state lies in their numbers : 
but the prodigious restrictions thrown on their settlements tend 
strongly to prevent an increase of their numbers. One great 
inducement to marriage is the finding, without difficulty, a com- 
fortable habitation—and another nearly as material, when such 
requisite is found, to be able to exercise in it whatever business 
a man has been educated to, or brought upin. The first of these 
points is no such easy matter to be accomplished, for it is too 


1 See also IV., 5; V., 5; VI, 5; VII, 1 and 30; and Part II, II., 6. 
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much the interest of a parish, both landlords and tenants, to de- 


crease the cottages in it—and, above all, to prevent their increase, 


that in a process of time habitations are extremely difficult to be _ 
eee. There is no parish but had much rather its young — 
abourers should continue single ; in that state they are notin _ 
danger of becoming chargeable; but when married the case alters :. 
all obstructions are therefore thrown in the way of their pet eS ; 
and none more immediately than that of rendering it as difficult 
as possible for the men, when married, to procure a house to live 
in—and this conduct is found so conducive to easing the rates, 
that it universally gives rise to an open war against cottages. 

But suppose the young labourer or manufacturer to be an 
inhabitant by sufferance of a parish to which he does not belong: 
the officers of such parish, the moment they hear of his intention 
to marry, give him notice to quit their parish and retire to his 
own, unless he can procure a certificate that neither he nor his 
shall ever become chargeable to them. ‘The man applies to 
his own parish for such certificate. ‘No; grant a certificate! 
Never will we do that. Let marrying alone, and live where you 
are—but if you come here with your wife—you know what 
lodging we have for you; our houses are full already.” Such 
is the language in answer to the request; and in millions of 
instances is attended with the desired effect. The intended 
couple dread the disagreeableness (perhaps impracticability) of 
living in a little cottage with several other families—one to 
themselves is not to be had—if any are actually empty the land- 
lords of the parish take care they shall not be so filled: nay, how 
often do gentlemen, who have possessions in a parish where such 
cottages come to sale, purchase them, and immediately erase 
them from the ground, that they may never become the nests, as 
they are called, of beggars’ brats; by which means their tenants 
are not so burthened in their rates, and, of course, their farms 
let the better: for the rates are considered as much by tenants 
as the rent of a new farm. 

In this manner cottages are the perpetual object of a parish’s 
jealousy. . . . Nor is the hardship of removals less: a man is 
resident in a parish where, by his connections or nature of his 
business, he is much better able to maintain himself than in any 
other place. ... He marries, immediately he receives warning 
to quit this place, where, alone, he can advantageously support 
himself, and is driven to another to live in a ten times more 
uneasy manner, and where he is unable to make near his former 
earnings. His lot is hard; and his example hangs én terrorem, to 
prevent others from being guilty of the folly of marrying. 
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~ (6) No great obstruction to the migration of labour.? 


Howlett, Examination of Mr. Pitt's Speech, 1796, pp. 13-14. 

Their operation considered in a general view has been very 
trifling indeed. How-seldom do the young and healthy, while 
single, find any difficulty in changing their residence and fixing 
where they please? Does the tradesman or manufacturer, while 
his trade or his manufacture flourishes, refuse to take an 
apprentice, or employ a journeyman, because he was born or 
settled in a different parish, or in a distant part of the kingdom? 
On the contrary, does he not eagerly look out for him, and 
gladly receive him from whatever quarter he may come? Were 
1t otherwise, how has it happened that Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Manchester, have increased from almost mere villages to opulent 
towns, that rival or even surpass, in magnitude, our largest 
cities, the capital alone excepted? And as to servants in 
husbandry, they range from parish to parish and from county to 
county, unthinking of and unrestrained by the laws of settle- 


- ment, the farmer without scruple hires them ; at length they 


marry, and there they fix. Rambling is then at an end, or ruin 
follows. If a husbandry labourer has four or five children, it 
rarely happens that above three of them settle where they were 
born; while of those actually resident, even in our smaller towns 
and country parishes, nearly one-fifth have their legal settlement 
elsewhere. In this parish of Dunmow, out of about two hundred 
and twenty families, mechanics and labourers. in husbandry 
included, about forty belong to other places. 


3. PARISH APPRENTICESHIP. 


(a) An inadequate training. 
Some Thoughts concerning the Maintenance of the Poor, 1700. 


Apprentices put out by a parish are frequently placed with 
poor, ill natur’d, or unskilful masters, who either force them 
from them by a bad maintenance and severity before their times 
are out; or, when they are out, send them from them but 


1 After tae pauperisation of the labourer had become general owing to the 
rate in aid of wages (see below, 5, 6, and 7), the law of settlement did restrict 
the migration of labour by making the labourer unwilling to leave his 
parish; ‘‘ Thousands of instances may be given where the labourers will not 
stir for fear of losing their parishes. I think the law of settlement is the 
great means of keeping the English labourers confined to their parishes ; it 

pears to them to be running away from their heirlooms or their freeholds ” 


a 
(Poor Law Report, 1834, p. 157). 
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bunglers in their trade, or masters of such a one as willturn to 
no account. For too many parishes do not so much concern — 
themselves about the temper of a master, the goodness of his 
profession, or his skill in it, as how they may at the cheapest 
rate dispose of their youth. And further, apprentices are not 
now to be put forth by a parish to a master without a certain” 

sum of money to be paid to him; and the apprentices which are 
so put forth are (generally speaking) above fourteen years of 
age, and frequently bound to serve for the term of eight years, 
during which time of service, let their usage be never so kind, 
they are in no capacity of laying up anything considerable for 
themselves. _ : 


(0) Effects of the act of settlement and the negligence of the 
overseer. 


Enquiry into the Causes of the Increase . .: of the Poor, 1738, p. 43. 2 


.. + Very many of those who are apprenticed by parishes 
have the misfortune to have no care taken of them to put them 
into the hands of masters of good reputation who will, or are 
able to, discharge a good conscience towards them, by breeding 
them up in an honest and industrious way, teaching them some 
trade or business whereby to gain a livelihood hereafter, giving 
them necessary food and clothing and using them with humanity ; 
all which ought to be particularly enquired into and taken care 
of before a poor child is put into any man’s hands. But, on the 
contrary, a most unhappy practice prevails in most places to 
apprentice poor children, no matter to what master provided he 
lives out of the parish; if the child serves the first forty days we 
are rid of him for ever. The master may be a tiger in cruelty ; 
he may beat, abuse, strip naked, starve, or do what. he will to 
the poor innocent lad, few people take much notice, and the 
officers who put him out the least of any body: For they rest 
satisfied with the merit of having shifted him off to a -neigh- 
bouring parish for three or four pounds, and the duty they owe 
to every poor child in the parish is no further lay’d to heart. 

The greatest part of those who now take poor apprentices are 
the most indigent and dishonest; in a word, the very dregs of 
the poor of England, by whom it is the fate of many a poor 
child, not only to be half-starved and sometimes bred up in no 
trade, but to be forced to thieve and steal for his master, and so 
is brought up for the gallows into the bargain. . . . 

(P. 44.) I know a poor old weaver in the parish I live in who. 
some time ago took a poor apprentice from another parish; he 
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-covenanted, as is usual, to teach him his trade, to provide and 


ts 


allow him meat, drink, apparel, etc., to save harmless and 


: _ indemnify the parish whence he took him, and to give him two 


good new suits of wearing apparel at the end of his apprentice- 
ship. This master had himself been several times convicted of 


theft, and had then actually left off his trade through weakness 


and old age, and as soon as the money he had with the boy was 
ee threw himself and family, apprentice and all, upon his 
parish. ; 

And which adds to the misfortune, the parish to which he is 
apprenticed, though actually chargeable, can’t take him from 
this mock-apprenticeship and put him to another master without 
putting themselves to the expense and trouble of getting an 
Order from Quarter Sessions, 


(¢) Apprenticeship to husbandry in the West of England. 
Marshall, The Rural Economy of the West of England, 1796, 
pp. 110-11. : 

It is a universal and common practice throughout Devonshire, 
and I believe the West of England in general, to put out the 
children of paupers, boys more particularly, at the age of seven 
or eight years, to farmers and others; and to bind them as 
apprentices until they be twenty-one years of age, and formerly 
until they were twenty-four! on condition of the masters finding 
tte with every necessary during the term of the apprentice- 
ship. 

This is an easy and ready way of disposing of the children of 

paupers, and is fortunate for the children thus disposed of, as 
enuring them to labor and industry, and providing them with 
better sustenance than they could expect to receive from their 
parents. ‘To the farmers, too, such children, under proper 
tuition, might, one would think, be made highly valuable in 
their concerns. 
- The contrary, however, is generally the case: an unfortunate 
and indeed lamentable circumstance, which arises in a great 
measure . . . from improper treatment. Instead of treating 
them as their adopted children, or as relations, or as a superior 
order of servants... they are treated, at least in the early 
stage . . . as the inferiors of yearly or weekly servants, and 
are frequently subjected, I fear, to a state of the most abject 
drudgery. ... The ordinary consequence is, no sooner are 
they capable of supporting themselves than they desert their 
servitude, and fill the provincial papers with advertisements for 
runaway ’prentices. 
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- (d) Parish apprentices in cotton mills4 = SS eS 


Report from the Commitice on Parish Apprentices, April 11, 1815, _ 
_ Hansard XXX., p. 539. Z ‘ 
The magistrates of the West Riding of Yorkshire or of 
Lancashire, who are of all others the most conversant with the - 
_ subject, may in vain pass resolutions, as they have done, declaring 
the impolicy of binding parish apprentices in the manner in 
which they are bound, ae attempting to make regulations with 
a view to their better treatment, if these wholesome regulations 
can be entirely done away with by the act of two magistrates for 
Middlesex or Surrey, who can, without any notice or previous 
intimation, defeat these humane objects by binding scores, or 
even hundreds, of children to manufacturers in a distant 
county. ... Indeed, in so slovenly and careless a manner is 
this duty frequently performed, and with so little attention to 
the future condition of the children bound, that in frequent 
instances the magistrates have put their signatures to indentures 
not executed by the parties. Two of these indentures have been 
submitted to the inspection of your Committee, purporting to — 
- bind a boy and girl from a parish in Southwark to a cotton 
manufacturer in Lancashire . . . neither dated nor executed by 
the parish officers, nor by the master to whom the children were 
bound. Under these indentures, however, they served ; and on 
the failure of their master, about two years after this binding 
was supposed to have taken place, these poor children, with 
some hundreds more, were turned adrift. on the world, one of 
them being at the age of nine, and the other of ten years. 


4, WORKHOUSES. 


(a) The parish workhouse (usually a dilapidated cottage or 
cottages). 


Observations on the Present State of the Parochial and Vagrant Poor, 
1773, p. 66.8 


. .. If the present view of the horrors of many a parish 
workhouse will not deter [the poor] from idleness and dissipation, 
nothing else probably ever will be able to do it, for these 
parochial prisons are in general under such mismanagement as 
to render them a real terror to all those who are ever likely 


1 See also Part II., IIL, 4. 
2 See Crabbe’s account of the parish poor house in Zhe Village, 1788, 
“ Works,'’ p. 117. 
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to become the miserable inhabitants of them ; and as this dread 
is what prevents many a poor creature from applying for 
admittance, few parishes are disinterested enough to put them 
under better regulation. This, however, would probably not 
be the case with any of these proposed hundred houses of 


industry. ... 


(6) Workhouses in London. 
Jonas Hanway, Defects of Police, 1775, p. 126. 


In regard to workhouses in these cities, though they are by no 
means in such a situation [as some parish workhouses|, yet, with 
respect to air, few persons accustomed to cleanly life can béar 
the stench of them.or.stand the survey of such misery, ~This 
defect must be imputed to custom: the parties more immediately 
concerned become slaves to custom, while the desire of being in 


office or the fear of disobliging the sordid parishioner restrains 


them. ... 


It is well known that two or three adults are often crowded 
into a bed . ... sometimes two sick persons . . . at others one 
sicksand the other in health, a policy which kicks at all pre- 
tensions to policy or humanity. As to children, I have known 
a workhouse so crowded that six or eight have been put into the 
same bed; and though the paupers sleep in apartments, the 
sexes divided, it makes no difference with regard to the impurity 


\ (of the air... . 


(P. 107.) With regard to the children, it taints their blood ; 


—it nips their growth ; it gives them pallid countenances and 


endangers their lives. The congregating numbers is always 
unsalutary ; but the doctrine of an ungiven number in a given 
space is a solecism peculiar to‘our London workhouses. 


(c) Houses of industry. 


Eden, State of the Poor, 1797, i., p. v. 


Incorporated districts, workhouses, and houses of industry _ 
have in many instances . . . taken place [of the farming out of 
the poor], and these, too, in many places at first, and for a while, 


- gueceeded to admiration. But these establishments also now 


begin to experience the common fate of all the plans hitherto 


1 Gf, the evidence given to a Committee of the House of Commons by the 
parish officers of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, to show that their workhouse was 
too small: ‘‘ They are obliged to put thirty-nine children . . . into three 
beds, by which means they contract disorders from each other” (Commons 
Jowrnals, January 24, 1774). 
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attempted for the introduction of any general, unexceptionable, _ 
and complete system for the management of the poor, and are — 
no longer thought to answer the good ends expected from them. 
The public mind is once more afloat; and, like the dove sent out = 
from the ark, anxiously solicitous to find, if it be possible amid 


the surrounding confusion, some spot of permanent tranquillity 
on which the nation may rest. 


5. Tue STATE OF THE LABOURING CLASSES AT THE END OF 


THE CENTURY: THE RATE IN AID OF WAGES AND THE 
SPEENHAMLAND ‘“ AcT.”’ 


Eden, State of the Poor, 1797, p. 574. 


That they have, during the last two years, been subjected to 
great distress, from a rise, unexampled within the present 
century, in the price of the necessaries of life, everyone will 
readily acknowledge. It is not, however, from a view of their 
situation in a period of scarcity that we are to estimate the 
comparative ability of a man to support himself by his labour in 
modern and in ancient times. Still less is a period of war to be 
selected as the moment of ascertaining the ordinary comforts 
and gratifications of the peasant or working manufacturer. . . . 
There can be little doubt that the ten years ending in January, 
1793, exhibit the most flattering appearances, in every circum- 
stance that has been considered by political economists, as 
demonstrative of national prosperity. The demand for employ- 
ment, and a consequent advance in income, have risen in a 
progressive ratio: ... It may, indeed, be contended that the 
rapid advance in the Poor’s Rate is an unequivocal proof of the 
inability of labourers to maintain themselves on the ordinary 
wages of labour. But before this can be admitted it should be 
proved that more persons are maintained by the present Poor’s 
Rate, which probably exceeds three millions sterling, than were 
by half that sum twenty years ago. Even allowing this to be 
the fact, it by no means proves that the able-bodied labourer, 
whom it has been the fashion of late years, upon benevolent, 
though mistaken, principles of policy, to quarter on the parish, 
would, if unassisted by the overseer, have been unable to benefit 
himself, whilst his employer was getting riches by his labour. 

The fact seems to have been that, instead of an advance in 
wages proportioned to the increased demand for labour, the 
labourer has received a considerable part of that portion of his 
employer's capital which was destined for his maintenance, in 
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_ the form of Poor’s Rate (the very worst that it could assume), 
instead of being paid it as the fair, well-earned, recompense of 
equivalent labour. This is a deplorable evil, which has fallen 
heavier on the poor than on the rich, and it has been consider- 
ably aggravated by the very injudicious steps which have been 
adopted for administering relief to those whom the late scarcity 


_ had incapacitated from supporting themselves and families in the 
way to which they had been accustomed. 


[Eden then gives an account of the decision of the Berkshire 
magistrates at Speenhamland, May 6, 1795, and their 
publication of the table for making up wages out of the 
poor rate according to the size of the family and the price 
of bread. } 


(P. 578.) Although the principle on which the Poor Laws 
have been administered has been (of late years at least) always 
similar to those which directed the publication of the table,* yet 
perhaps no person entrusted with the administration of them 
had ever considered the enormous tendency of those principles 
till the period in which the table was published and . . . made 

_ to direct the conduct of the magistrates and overseers. 


6. THE RoUNDSMAN (at Winslow, Bucks, 1794). 
Eden, idid., ii., pp. 29-30. 


There seems to be here a great want of employment: most 
labourers are (as it is termed) on the Rounds; that is, they go 
to work from one house to another round the parish. In winter 
sometimes forty persons are on the rounds, They are wholly 
paid by the parish, unless the householders choose to employ 
them, and from these circumstances labourers often become very 
lazy and imperious. Children about ten years old are put on 
the rounds, and receive from the parish from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
a week. ... 

The rise of the rates is chiefly ascribed to the inclosure of 
common fields; which, it is said, has lessened the number of 
farms, and, from the conversion of arable into pasture, has much 


1 The principle of giving relief according to the number ot children had 
béen set on in the tolee rR century (see Introductory Note). At about 
the same time in Colchester, according to Roger North, the wages of workers 
in the bays manufacture were paid partly out of the poor rate, the employers 
being ‘‘ governors of parishes, and some of them justices, while the overseers 
were ‘of trades that sell to the poor’'’ (A Discourse of the Poor, pp. 43 
and 77). 
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reduced the demand for labour. An old man of the parish says 


that before the inclosures took place land did not let for 10s. 
an acre (1794 rents from a guinea to £2 15s. Od. per acre), and 
that when he was young the name of roundsman was unknown 
in the parish. It must, however, be considered that now a 
great part of the labour done in the parish is paid for out of the 
Poor’s Rate in money given to roundsmen. 


7. Pook Law ADMINISTRATION AND THE PAUPERISATION OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


Report on the State of the Poor Laws, 1831, Evidence of 
R. A. Slaney, M.P. 


(P. 140.) There are three or four abuses which prevail in the 
southern districts of England. In the first place, they pay the 
rents of able-bodied persons out of the poor’s rate; secondly, an 
allowance for the children (I am always speaking with reference 
to able-bodied persons) ; thirdly, making up the wages out of 
the poor’s rate. This system was adopted in several of the 
southern districts. The wages were made up to the number of 
a family according to a fixed and invariable scale, varying only 
with the price of wheat; in others without a scale, but always 
upon the same bad principle.... I think if a line was taken 
across the kingdom from Gloucester to Hull, every county to the 
south of that line would be more or less tainted with the practice 
I speak of. ... 

(P. 147.) Do you think this has been an evil of long standing: 
that labour has been very ill-paid in the south comparatively to 
the payment for it in the north? No. Iam of opinion it may 
be traced distinctly to the period when the price of wheat 
fluctuated extremely, from the beginning of the French War 
down to 1815; and I could show that the wheat fluctuated 
100 per cent. in one year, then went down 50, and then went up 
150. Wages could not fluctuate in the same way as wheat; 
and the magistrates, from the necessity of the case, took up this 
mode of relieving the men. In the south that became per- 
manent, whereas in the north they used it only as a transitory 
measure. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In Part I. passages were given illustrating wages, prices, 
standards of living, conditions of employment, the effects of 
inclosures, and of the poor laws. Part II. is concerned with 
domestic economy and manners in town and country and among 
different classes. While Part I. showed the deterioration in the 
position of the labourer due to the rise in prices and the loss of 
common rights, Part II. illustrates, though not exclusively, the 
more fortunate results of the great increase in agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial prosperity. The two parts, therefore, 
must be considered as complementary ; either by itself gives an 
incomplete and misleading picture. 

The characteristics of the period here illustrated are the social 
changes arising from an increase of wealth, a fall in the value of 
money, the development of a numerous and prosperous middle 
class, greater facilities for travelling and the beginnings of 
industrialism, changes either admired or deplored according. to 
the point of view of the observer. In Section VII. extracts are 
given which illustrate such changes in manners and are examples 
of much contemporary comment of a similar kind. Allowance 
must be made for the humorous or splenetic exaggeration often 
characteristic of such writing. 

It is sometimes assumed that before the industrial revolution 
the typical weaver in Yorkshire and Lancashire was also a small 
farmer, and that the weaver dependent on his wages hardly 
existed there, This was, of course, true only of the master 
manufacturer who had a small farm, while the weavers he 
employed sometimes lived in his house, but were more usually 
cottagers with at most a garden (see III., 1 a and b), except 
during the golden age of domestic cotton spinning and weaving, 
described by Redcliffe as from 1788 to 1803, when many cottage 
families had their cow and an acre of meadow for hay (see 
III., 3). 

A difficulty in selecting passages arises from the fact that 


customs differed widely in different parts of the country. In the 
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more remote northern counties, in Wales, and in Scotland, the — 
conditions of an earlier period lasted throughout the century. — 
Flax and wool were spun and woven at home for home use, 
women did heavy agricultural work; instead of the wheaten 
bread and tea of the southern, eastern, and midland counties, so 
much denounced by Arthur Young and others, much milk was 
used, and bread from rye, barley, or oats was baked in cottages 
and farmhouses (see ii., 2 and 3). The work done by women in 
agriculture, in spinning, or in local industries varied from county 
to county and from one part of a county to another. So 
persistent were local customs that in parts of Norfolk, instead of 
the spinning-wheel, used for generations in neighbouring dis- 
tricts, the old-fashioned rock and spindle were still in use at the 
end of the century, the wheel being unknown.! Social history 
is local history. ~ 

No short collection of extracts can give an adequate view of 
the many-sided social life of a century. The best sources of 
social history for the eighteenth century are the great ndvelists, 
letter-writers, and memoir-writers of the period. The paintings 
and engravings of Hogarth are also historical material of the 
greatest value. 

I have to acknowledge the kind permission of the Royal 
Historical Society to print three passages from Dr. Pococke’s 
Travels in England. Iam deeply indebted to Dr. C. A. J. Skeel 
for her unwearying assistance. 

M. DoroTHy GEORGE. 


1 Return from Stanhoe, Norfolk, to an inquiry made by Arthur Young as 
to the earnings of spinners: ‘‘ Our poor can earn little or nothing by the 
rock, and we are sorry to say they know nothing about the wheel, which will 
surprise you ” (Annals of Agriculture, 1790, xiil., p. 442). 


I. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


1. LonpDon 1n 1714. 


Macky, A Journey through England, vol-i., p. 107 ff. 


I am lodged in the street called Pall-mall, the ordinary resi- 
dence of all strangers. . . . If you would know our manner of 
living, ’tis thus ; we rise by nine, and those that frequent great 
men’s levees find entertainment at them till eleven, or, as in 
Holland, go to tea-tables; about twelve the beau-monde assembles 
in several coffee or chocolate-houses, the best of which are the 
Cocoa-Tree and White’s chocolate-houses, St. James’s, the 
Smyrna, Mrs. Rochford’s and the British coffee-houses, and all 
these so near one another that in less than an hour you see the 

“company of them all. We are carryed to these places in chairs 
(or Sedans) which are here very cheap, a guinea a week or a 
shilling per hour, and your chair-men serve you for porters to 
run on errands as your gondoliers do at Venice. 

If it is fine weather we take a turn in the Park till two, when 
we go to dinner; and if it be dirty you are entertained at picket 
or basset at White’s, or you may talk politicks at the Smyrna or 
St. James’s.... Ordinaries are not so common here as 
abroad, yet the French have set up two or three pretty good 
ones for the conveniency of foreigners in Suffolk Street : . . but 
the general way here is to make a party at the coffee-house to go 
to the play, except you are invited to the table of some great man, 
which strangers are always courted to, and nobly entertained. 

The theatres here differ from those abroad ; here, the parterre 
(commonly called the pit) contains the gentlemen on benches ; 
and on the first row of boxes sit all the ladies of quality ; in the 
second the citizens’ wives and daughters, and in the third the 
common people and footmen; so that between the acts you are 
as much diverted by viewing the beauties of the audience as, 
while they act, with the subject of the play; and the whole is 
illuminated with the greatest advantage. 

After the play the best company generally go to Tom’s and 
Will’s coffee-houses near adjoining, where there is playing at 
picket and the best of raat till midnight. Here you will 
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see blue and green ribbons and stars sitting familiarly, and talk- — 


ing with the same freedom, as if they had left their quality and — 


degrees of distance at home ; and a stranger tastes with pleasure 
the universal liberty of speech of the English nation. Or if you 
like rather the company of ladies, there are assemblies at most 
people of qualities houses. And in all the coffee-houses you have . 
not only the foreign prints but several English ones with the 
foreign occurrences, besides papers of morality and party-disputes. 

My bills of exchange oblige me now and then to take a turn at 
the Royal Exchange in a hackney-coach to meet my merchant. 
These coaches are very necessary conveniencies, not to be met 
with anywhere abroad: . . . here you have coaches at the corner 
of every street, which for a shilling will carry you anywhere 
within a reasonable distance and for two from one end of the 
City to the other. . . 

The Royal Exchange is the resort of all the trading part of 
this City, foreign and domestick, from half an hour after one till 
near three in the afternoon: but the better sort generally meet 
in Exchange Alley a little before, at three celebrated coffee- 
houses, called Garaway’s, Robin’s, and Jonathan’s. In the first 
the people of quality who have business in the City, and the most 
wealthy citizens frequent. In the second, the foreign banquiers 
and often even foreign ministers. And in the third the buyers 
and sellers of stock, 


2. LONDON ON £30 A YEAR IN 1737: THE Correr-Hovss, ~ 


Boswell, Life of Johnson, Everyman ed., i.;pp. 55-56. 


He [Johnson] had a little money when he came to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest manner. His first 
lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter- 
street ... in the Strand. ‘I dined (said he) very well for 
eight-pence, with very good company, at the Pine-Apple in New- 
street, just by. Several of them had travelled. They expected 
to meet every day ; but did not know one another’s names. It 
used to cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I had a 
cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny ; so that I was quite well served, nay, better than 
the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing.” .. , 

His Ofellus in the Ari of Living in London . . . was an Irish 
painter whom he knew at Birmingham and who had practised 
his own precepts of economy for several years in the British 
capital. He assured Johnson .. . that thirty pounds a year 
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7 was enough to enable a man to live there without being con- 
_ temptible. He allowed ten pounds for cloaths and linen. He 
said a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week; few 


people would inquire where he lodged; and if they did, it was 


~ easy to say, “Sir, I am to be found at such a place.” By spend- 


ing three-pence in a coffee-house, he might be for some hours 
every day in very good company ; he might dine for sixpence, 
breakfast on bread and milk for a penny and do without supper. 
On clean-shirt-day he went abroad, and paid visits. . . . 

It may be estimated that double the money might now [1791] 
with difficulty be sufficient. 


3. CHANGES OF FASHION ; BEAUX AND BELLES. 


Fielding, Covent Garden Journal, May 9, 1752, People of Fashion or 
People of Fascination. 

Itis ... extremely pleasant to observe what wonderful care 
these people take to preserve their circle safe and inviolate, and 
with how jealous an eye they guard against any intrusion of 
those whom they are pleased to call the vulgar, who are on the 
other hand as vigilant to watch, and as active to improve any 
opportunity of invading this circle and breaking into it. 

Within the memory of many now living, the circle of the 
People of Fascination included the whole parish of Covent 
Garden and great part of St. Giles in the Fields ; but here the 
enemy broke in and the circle was presently contracted to 
Leicester Fields and Golden Square. Hence the People of 
Fashion again retreated before the foe to Hanover Square ; 
whence they were once more driven to Grosvenor-Square and 
even beyond it, and that with such precipitation, that had they 
not been stopped by the walls of Hyde-Park, it is more than 
probable they would by this time have arrived at Kensington. 

In many other instances we may remark the same flight of 
these people and the same pursuit of their enemies. They first 
contrived a certain vehicle called a hackney-coach to avoid the 
approach of the foe in the open streets. Hence they were soon 
routed and obliged to take shelter in coaches of their own. Nor 
did this protect them long. The enemy likewise in great 
numbers mounted into the same armed vehicles. The people of 
fascination then betook themselves to chairs... . 

Numberless are the devices made use of by the people of 
fashion of both sexes, to avoid the pursuit of the vulgar and to 
preserve the purity of the circle, Sometimes the periwig covers 


— 
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_ the whole beau, and he peeps forth from the midst like an owl _ 
in an ivy bush; at other times his ears stand up behind half a _ 
dozen hairs, and give you the idea of a different animal; some- 
_ times a Jarge black bag, with wings spread as broad as a raven’s, 
adorns his back, at other times a little lank silk appears likea _ 
dead blackbird on his neck. To-day he borrows the tail of a 
rat, to-morrow that of a monkey; for he will transform himself 
into the likeness of the vilest animal to avoid the resemblance of 
his own species. 
Nor are the ladies less watchful of the enemy’s notions. What 
hoods and hats and caps and coifs have fallen a sacrifice in this 
pursuit! ... = 
Of all the articles of distraction, the hoop hath stood the 
longest and with the most obstinate resistance. Instead of giving — 
way, this, the more it hath been pushed, increased the more ; 
till the enemy hath been compelled to give over the pursuit from 
mere necessity ; it being found impossible to convey seven yards 


of hoop into a hackney-coach, or to slide with it behind a 
counter. 


4. A LONDON TRADESMAN, 1753. 


Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, October 6, 1753, Lefters, iii., 
pp. 194-195. 


Last week when I was in town, I went to pay a bill to the 
glazier who fixed up the painted glass: I said: ‘Mr. Palmer, 
you charge me seven shillings a day for your man’s work: I 
know you give him but two shillings, and I am told it is im- 
possible for him to earn seven shillings a day.”—‘“ Why no, 
sir,” replied he; “it is not that, but one must pay house-rent, 
and one must eat and one must wear.” I looked at him, and he 
had on a blue silk waist-coat with an extremely broad gold lace. 
I could not help smiling, I turned round and saw his own por- 
trait, and his wife’s and his son’s. ‘ And I see,” said I, * one 
must sit for one’s picture.” 


5. A Frencu TRAVELLER'S IMPRESSIONS IN 1765. 
Grosley, 4 Tour to London, translated by T. Nugent, 1772. 
(a) Pp. 84-89. . 
Amongst the people of London we should properly distin- 


guish the porters, sailors, chairmen and the day-labourers who 
work in the streets, not only from persons of condition, most of 
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z whom walk a-foot . . . but even from the lowest class of shop- 
_ keepers. = 3 


The former are as insolent a rabble as can be met with in 


countries without law or police. The French, whom their rude- 


+ 


ness is chiefly levelled at, would be in the wrong to complain, 
since-even the better sort of Londoners are not exempt from it. 
Inquire of them your way to a street: if it be upon the right, 


_ they direct you to the left... . The most shocking abuse and 
_ ill language make a part of their pleasantry upon these occasions. 


To be assailed in such manner . . . it is sufficient to pass by 
them. My French air, notwithstanding the simplicity of my dress,- 
drew upon me at the corner of every street a volley of abusive 
litanies, in the midst of which I slipt on, returning thanks to 
God that 1 did not understand English. ... To make any 
answer to them was accepting a challenge to fight. .. . 

In England no rank or dignity is secure from their insults. 
The young queen herself was exposed to them upon her first 
arrival in London: the rabble was affronted at her majesty’s 
keeping one window of her sedan chair drawn up... . © 

The politeness, the civility and the officiousness of people of 
good breeding whom we meet in the streets, as well as the 
obliging readiness of the citizens and shop-keepers, even of the 
inferior sort, sufficiently indemnify and console us for the in- 
solence of the mob... . 


(b) Pp. 109-110. 

The manner in which the English bankers and merchants live, 
notwithstanding the care attending a commerce of such immense 
extent, is the same with that of the lawyers, physicians, and all 
the citizens in general. They rise a little of the latest ; and pass 
an hour at home, drinking tea with their families; about 10 
they go to the coffee-house, where they spend another hour: 
then they go home, or meet people about business: at two 
o'clock they go to Change: in their return they lounge a little 
longer at the coffee-house, and then dine about four. Thirty 
years ago, two was the hour of dining, and before that one: the 
hour of going to Change interfered with dinner-time, so that 
the merchants thought it advisable not to dine till their return 
from’Change. Since this arrangement, dinner concludes the day, 
and they give the remainder of it to their friends. Acquaint- 
ances meet at clubs. ... In summer the remainder of the 
day is passed either at some of the public walks, or in a country 
excursion, if they happen to have a villa near London, About 
ten. . . they gohome to bed, after taking a slight repast. In all 
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it 


seasons, the London merchants generally retire to the country 2 


on Saturday, and do not return till Monday at Change-time. 


aac 


Inferior dealers, and even mechanics themselves, imitate this — 


manner of living as far as in them lies: in the month of May 


the shops and warehouses are not opened till about eight o’clock. 


Mechanics, .. . even journeymen themselves, carry English 


independence still further: nothing but want of money can — 


compel them to work. ... They choose rather to toil... 
with all their might from time to time, than to pass the whole 


day gently and easily in their employ, ... The perfection of — 


handicraft work and the love of liberty in the lowest classes 
of artificers contribute equally to render English manufactures 
very dear. . . 


6. THe LoNDON CLERK IN 1767. 


Considerations of the expediency of raising, at this time of dearth, 
the wages of servants that... are not domestic, particularly 
clerks in public Offices, 1767. Pp. 3 and 5-10. 


From the great increase of expence in all necessaries of life, 
which is now more enormous than ever, I know the difficulties 
that people in a middling station must have laboured under for 
twenty years past. ... 

T have made the following extracts : 


Breakfast. eG. 
Bread and cheese and small beer from the chandler’s 
SIS) eae Me teas Seppe Ie Stree TS 0 2 
Dinner. 


Chuck beef or scrag of mutton or sheep’s trotters or 
pig’s ear soused ; cabbage or potatoes or parsnips, 
bread and small beer with half a pint of porter... 0 7 
Supper. \ 
Bread and cheese with radishes or cucumbers, or 


OUGRB Ay inline Seake chit ae ter ees ee ee 0 3 
Small beer and half.a pint of porter.................. 0 It 
1 1} 
POR. WOK capusvede ibs gae cnn ic ai ca eR 7 104 
An additional repast on Sunday............ssscceseeees 0 4 


A 


Rag-fair, or the Mint ; containing, as per inventory 
duplicated and exchanged, a half-tester bedstead 
with brown linsey-woolsey furniture, a bed and 
bolster, half flocks, half feathers, . .. a small 
wainscot table, two old chairs with cane backs 
and bottoms, a small looking-glass six inches by 
four in a deal frame painted red and black, a red 
linsey-woolsey window curtain, an old iron stove, 
poker, shovel, tongs and fender, an iron candle- 
stick mounted with brass, a tin extinguisher, a 
quart bottle for water, a tin pint pot, a tin pepper- 
box, a vial for vinegar, and a stone white tea-cup 
for salt. Also two large prints cut in wood and 
coloured, framed with deal, but not glazed —viz. 
(1) Hogarth’s Gate of Calais . . . (2) hich Esther 
and King ARAsuerts........cscoccessceerees (per week) 2 6 


WV GMOs ced cca visto (dB ca visc eS vebesaahs sons ete te carded bec e¥e 0 10 
Shaving and combing a wig twice.................6.5+ i es 


(Mem.—Shoes cleaned by the fireside.) 


Pleasures. 
Saturday-night’s club, one tankard of porter......... 0 34 


M 


MEODHOC BY D2 os concn ns sccittas st snnpscice2crh er nae £32 Shea 


Apparel, coals, candles, and other necessary expences. 


A 
A 
A 
A 


9 
Making ditt0...........:.:cccsorecceoesseseersrenn serene 4 
Four pocket handkerchiefs ........-.:.-+ssreeereeees 0 6 
Pour huckabachk tow elssec. cc cisccnGere Veneta cine casaee 0 3 
MTA GUOOKENS. biicd ive coe vi neenesn takes spay se Wi%e 0 4 


g 
Four day shirts, 3 ells each, at 3/14 per ell...... Pi We 
Making ditt0o..........cscssessteeesseeeeseerseecenes tee 0 10 
Two coarser shirts, to lie in that the day shirts 


suit of cloaths, second cloth, at 14/- per yard 4 10 
Bea 


beaver great COat...........csecnsersenseeseenewerees 
Thea caches. av Pome anhecntsanns netted onerous as aton” 0 12 
ec cand van 0 coaseepanntentiessn Wess cenaws vasserasas. 0 18 


may be kept the cleaner .. . at 1/6 per ell... : 


cocoo oMfOoocoo°o 


11 
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Making handkerchiefs, towels, and stocks......... 1-2 
Two pair of yarn stockings for winter...... Saguneaes 4 0 

» 9» yy twisted ditto for summer,.............. PF) 
AS woollen night-cap:. so. :.s.ss0ssasn0sa tea Sasa i ee! 
Four pair of: shoes... 2.325...) sa0sa.saanseseascan Sa =5 1-0-0 
Soleing and heelpiecing ditto twice at 1/8 each... 0 3 4° 
Mending shirts, stockings, and cloaths............ 10-9 
Candles from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 13 lb. of 

POUTERSHE Ab ol Cos. cccaus 5 mses seu sh a sane oma enenee : ee 
Coals from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 26 bushels 

ey ee 112 6 
Soap, blacking, pepper, vinegar, and salt......... 010 0 
Church expencts. oo raes asst es cass tos cneaonaouge ans sqane 010 0. 
The landlady’s maid at Christmas.................. 0-120 

49 7 3 
Balance 8000 ciscan cco cscce jp evastandons aeescee anes 0-12-49 
£50 0 0 


I have now conducted your clerk thro’ the expences of a — 
year, in which, tho’ some articles may have been omitted, — 
none will be found superfluous, none over-rated, For the 
common entertainments of life, such as almost all people partake 
of, I have left him wholly dependent upon the bounty of others, 
not allowing him, at his own cost, one night at Sadlers- Wells, 
one drop of wine or punch, one dish of tea or coffee . . . one 
pipe of tobacco, or one pinch of snuff... . 

I have driven him to the dirtiest and meanest parts of the 
town to seek for a cheap lodging ; I have cloathed him in the 
plainest and coarsest manner; I have scarcely allowed him to be 
clean enough for the place of his stated appearance ; I have fed 
him .. . even worse than the day-labourer feeds himself .. . 
and yet, with all this economy and penury, the wretch, at the 
year's end, has no more than twelve shillings and ninepence to 
lay by for sickness and old age. 


3 C= 7. SHOPS AND SHOPKEEPERS, 
; (a) A mercer’s shop, 1709. 


Female Tatler, 1709. Quoted in J. P. Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the 

: Manners and Customs of London in the Eighteenth Century, 
1808, p. 132, with the comment: “I will consent to be 
accounted an ignoramus if it can be proved that the shop- 
men of 1808 are not an improved race.” 


This afternoon some ladies, having an opinion of my fancy in 
cloaths, desired me to accompany them to Ludgate-Hill, which 
I take to be as agreeable an amusement as a lady can pass away 
three or four hours in, The shops are perfect gilded theatres, 
the variety of wrought silks so many changes of fine scenes 
and the mercers are the performers in the opera. . . . They are 
the sweetest, fairest, nicest dished-out creatures ; and by their 
elegant address and soft speeches, you would guess them to be 
Italians. As people glance within their doors, they salute them 
with— Garden silks, ladies, Italian silks, brocades, tissues, 
cloth of silver, or cloth of gold, very fine mantua silks, any right 
geneva [?Genoa] velvet, English velvet, velvet embossed.” And 
to the meaner sort—“ Fine thread satins, both striped and plain, 
fine mohair silk, satinnets, burdets, Persianets, Norwich crapes, 
anterines, silks for hoods and scarves, hair camlets, druggets or 
sagathies, gentlemen’s night-gowns ready made, shalloons, 
durances, and right Scotch plaids.” 

We went into a shop which had three partners : two of them 
were to flourish out their silks; . .. the other’s sole business 
was to be gentleman usher of the shop, to stand completely 
dressed at the door, bow to all the coaches that pass by, and 
hand ladies out and in. . . . When we had pleased ourselves, 
and bid him ten shillings a yard for what he asked fifteen: 
“Fan me ye winds, your ladyship rallies me! Should I part 
with it at such a price the weavers would rise upon the very 
shop. Was you at the Park last night, madam? Your ladyship 
shall abate me sixpence. Have you read the Tatler to-day ?’ etc. 

These fellows are positively the greatest fops in the kingdom ; 
they have their toilets and their fine night-gowns; their chocolate 
in the morning and their green tea two hours after; turkey polts 
for their dinner, and their perfumes, washes and clean linen 
equip them for the parade, 


Life of Robert Owen by himself, 1857, p. 19. 
(d) A shop-assistant about 1786. 


Robert Owen’s account of his work with Flint and Palmer, an 
old-established house on the Borough side of London Bridge, he 
believes ‘the first to sell at a small profit for ready. money 
only’; there was no bargaining and the customers were of “an 
inferior class.” Owen went there at the age of about fifteen, 
lodged and boarded in the house, and was paid £25 a year. He 
had been previously apprenticed for three years in a shop at 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. | : 
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[The assistants] were up and had breakfasted and were dressed _ 


to receive customers in the shop at eight o’clock—and dressing 
then was no slight affair. Boy as I was then, I had to wait my 
turn for the hairdresser to powder and pomatum and curl my 
hair, for I had two large curls on each side and a stiff pig-tail, 
and until all this was very nicely and systematically done, no 


one could think of appearing before a customer. Between eight : 
and nine the shop began to fill with purchasers, and their — 


number increased until it was crowded to excess, although a 
large apartment, and this continued until late in the evening; 
usually until ten or half past ten.during all the spring months. 
Dinner and tea were hastily taken—two or three, sometimes 
only one escaping at a time to take what he or she could the 
most easily swallow. ... The only regular meals at this time 
were our breakfasts, except on Sundays, on which days a good 
dinner was always provided and was much enjoyed. But when 
the purchasers left at ten or half past ten . . . a new part of the 
business was to be commenced. ‘The articles dealt in as haber- 
dashery were innumerable, and these when exposed to the 
customers were tossed and tumbled and unfolded in the utmost 
confusion and disorder, and there was no time or space to put 
anything right and in order during the day. This was a work 
to be performed with closed doors after the customers had been 
shut out at eleven o’clock and it was often two o’clock in the 
morning before the goods in the shop had been put in order and 
replaced to be ready for the next day’s similar proceedings. . . . 
The spring trade ceased and the business gradually became less 
onerous. We could take our meals with some comfort and retire 
to rest between eleven and twelve, and by comparison this 
became an easy life. 
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. II. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


1. HERTFORDSHIRE AND Essex In 1748. 


(a) The agricultural labourer. 


Pehr Kalm, Visit to England, translated from Swedish by J. 
Lucas, 1892, pp. 206-208. 


I was assured that in all Little Gaddesden there were not 
twelve men-servants who serve as such for annual wages. For 
here.it is the custom that every farmer mostly employs day 
labourers who work for daily wages? to perform all their affairs, 
both in the arable field, in the meadow, in the lathe, threshing, 
ete., by which arrangement they believe, for many reasons, that 
they come out much better than if they themselves kept and fed 
many agricultural labourers. It is for this reason that in every 
town, parish, and village there live a great many labouring men 
and poor folk who only feed themselves and their families by 
going to work for farmers, gentlemen, and other wealthy persons 
for daily or weekly wages. Here, in Little Gaddesden, a labour- 
np man gets from eight or ten pence to a shilling a day. At 

oodford in Essex my host gave nine shillings a week to each 
labourer whom he had at his farm to thresh and kept them in 
small beer besides. 

(Pp. 333-334.) Men have here to take thought for the heaviest 
part of the cares of husbandry. They have to do all the work in 
the arable fields, meadows, in the wood, the lodge, and the lathe. 
’ In short all out-door work belongs to the men.2 They 
have to collect together the wherewithal to feed, nourish, and 
clothe both themselves and the women, for here the women do 


1 But see below II., 8 ¢, 

2 Contrast with this the customs in the north of England—e.g., Westmor- 
land, and the impressions which they made on an observer from another 
district: ‘‘It is painful to... behold the beautiful servant maids... 
toiling in the severe labours of the fields. They drive the harrows, or the 
ploughs when they are drawn by three horses ; nay, it is not uncommon to 
see sweating at the dung-cart a girl whose elegant features and delicate, 
nicely-proportioned limbs seemingly but ill accord with such rough employ- 
ment” (A, Pringle, General Survey of the Agriculture of Westmoretand, 1794, 


. 41), 
p. 41) 6 
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not get sore fingers by much spinning or back-ache from 
weaving. It is the part of the manufacturers to make up for 


this and the men’s purses are punished in this matter. The men 


consequently think it no more than reasonable that they should 


sometimes take a little rest. We staid here at the inn where 
the host kept ale and brandy for sale and into which the men of 
this village very often came to pass some hours over some pint 
beers. There were seen sometimes, both before and after dinner, 


x 


& 


=x 


~ a number of labouring men and others killing time in this way. — 


I wondered over this, that folk who could only provide 


food for themselves, their wives, and children, out of daily — 


wages, could spend their time in this way. It was however not 


unusual to see many sit the whole day at the inn. But the — 
custom of the country that friends and neighbours come — 


together, sit, and converse, the abundance of money in this 
country, the ease with which a man could in every case have his 
food if only he was somewhat industrious seem to have conduced 
to this result. However I more than seldom saw anyone imbibe 
so much that he became drunk from it. ... This manner of 
life was customary at all the places I travelled through in this 
country. It is not to be wondered at then, if a great many 
labourers and others, however large the daily wages and profits 
they can make, can for all that scarcely collect more than what 
goes from hand to mouth. 


(6) The farmer’s household. JIbid., pp. 326-328, 


Here it is not unusual to see a farmer’s or another small 
personage’s wife clad on Sundays like a lady of quality at. other 
places in the world, and her every day attire in proportion. . . . 

The duty of the women in this district scarcely consists in any- 
thing else but preparing food, which they commonly do very 
well, though roast beef and pudding forms nearly all an 
Englishman’s eatables. Besides that they wash and scour dishes 
and floors, etc., for about cleanliness they are very careful and 
especially . . . to wash clothes and to hem one thing and 
another minutely. . 


They never take the trouble to bake, because there is a 


baker in every parish or village from whom they can always 


have new bread. Nearly the same can be said about brew-— 


ing. Weaving and spinning is also in most houses a more 
than rare thing, because their many manufacturers save them 
from the necessity of such. . .. I confess that I at first rubbed 
my eyes .. . because I could not believe I saw aright when I 
first came here out in the country and saw the farmers’ houses 
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I had found then that every land 
has its customs. In short when ong enters a house and has seen — 
_the women cooking, washing floors, plates and dishes, darning a 
stocking or sewing a chemise, washing and starching linen 
clothes, he has in fact seen all their household economy and all 
that they do the whole of God’s long day, year out and year in, 
when to these are added some visitors. Nearly all the evening 
- occupations which our women in Sweden perform are neglected 
by them, but, instead, here they sit round the fire without 
attempting in the very least degree what we call . . . household 
duties. But they can never be deprived of the credit of being 
very handsome and very lively in society. In pleasant conversa- 
tion, agreeable repartie, polite sallies, in a word, politesse and 
savoir vivre they are never wanting. .. . 

It is true that common servant girls have to have somewhat 
more work in them, but still this also is moderate and-seldom 
goes beyond what has been reckoned up above. But the 
_ mistresses and their daughters are in particular those who enjoy 
perfect freedom from work. 


2. A SMALL FARMER IN LANCASHIRE IN 1751. 


Dr. R. Pococke, Travels through England, i., pp. 203-204, Camden 
Society, new series, XLIT., 1888. 

[To Newchurch] I had sent my horses from Buttock of Pendle 
by a boy about 13; he was a pretty handy youth, and giving 
him of the provisions I had brought he came and sat down close 
by me ona settle. He told me that oat-cake and butter-milk 
was their common food, that on a festival day they had a piece 
of meat and a pye-pudding; that his father paid six pounds 
a year, kept a horse, three cows and forty sheep ; that his father 
and he wove woollen cloth both for their clothing and to 
mney 


3. Tum SMALL FARMER RENTING ARABLE LAND. 


Arthur Young, The Farmer’s Letters to the People of England, 1767, 
p- 66. 

Those [small farms] which are cultivated with one plough, 

are generally managed by the farmer alone: if any additional 


1 This was unusual. 
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help is called in it never consists of more than a labourer, now — 
and then at a great pinch, as they call it, such as thrashing out 
their little all of corn the moment it is in the barn: but some of — 
them hire a lad for a yearly servant if their farm is not of © 
the lowest quantity of land which two horses can cultivate; in — 
this case they never hire any labourer. — “ 
(P. 71.) From all the observations I have made, 1] am con- | 
vinced that a day-labourer, that is on an equality with the farmer 
in respect of children, is as well fed, as well cloathed, and as 
well lodged as he would be, was he fixed in one of these little 
farms; with this difference—that he does not work nearly so — 
hard. Indeed, I regard these small occupiers as a set of very - 
miserable men. They fare extremely hard—work without in- — 
termission like a horse—and practise every lesson of diligence — 
and frugality without being able to soften their present lot—all — 
the comfort they have, which the labourer does not possess, lies 
in the hope of increasing their little stock enough to take a’ 
larger farm ; but this is not effected so often as many people may 
imagine. \ 


ee ee 


4, Toe SMALL FARMER UNDER THE OPEN-FIELD SYSTEM 
COMPARED WITH THE RicH FARMER AFTER ENCLOSURE. 


Cursory Remarks on Inclosures . .. by a Country Farmer, 1786, 
pp. 19-22. 


. . . The lands in their former state were let to five times the 
number of tenants, and at about half their present rent, which 
rent was to be raised by dint of industry, as they were not — 
opulent, and were obliged to make money of everything they 
could sell; therefore the markets were fully stocked; and to 
supply the markets, the farmers’ wives used all their industry 
and care to raise all manner of poultry and eggs and to make the 
best of their dairies, out of which they used to supply the house 
with all manner of goods from the shops, and the remainder used 
to sink into their own pockets as a kind of pin-money, to buy 
themselves and children such necessary little articles as they re- 
quired, without applying to their husbands for every trifling 
penny they might want to lay out. And thus many hundred 
villages supported themselves for many hundred years, with con- 
tent, happiness, and ease to themselves, and an abundance to 
spare to the public. 

On the other hand, the farmers are reduced to one-fourth of 
their number, and they, very opulent, generally having enough 
to support themselves and families without any kind of business ; 
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but to raise fortunes for their families, take one of those large 
_inclosed farms at more than double the rent it used to go at, and 
_ being rich are not obliged to dispose of the produce of their 
farms till they can get what price they please, and by that 
means lay what burthen they think proper on the public, or they 
would never be able to pay their advanced rents, and support 
that luxury which the present age has fallen into, and to which 
they are no small contributors, as they think themselves upon 
a footing with the squire, and actually have as much formality 
in receiving and returning visits. Their entertainments are as 
expensive as they are elegant ; for it is no uncommon thing 
for one of those new-created farmers to spend ten or twelve 
pounds at one entertainment; and to wash down delicate 
food, must have the most expensive wines, and those the best of 
their kind; and to set off the entertainment in the greatest 
splendour, an elegant sideboard of plate is provided of the newest 
fashion. As to dress, no one that is not personally acquainted 
with the opulent farmer’s daughter can distinguish her from the 
daughter of a Duke by her dress, both equally wishing to imitate 
something, they know not what. 

View the farmer before the land was enclosed; and you will 
find him entertaining his friends with part of a hog of his own 
feeding, and a draught of ale brewed from his own malt pre- 
sented in a brown jug, or a glass, if it would bear it, which 
was the utmost of his extravagance ; in those happy days you 

might view the farmer in a coat of the growth of his flock, 
a spun by his industrious wife and daughters, and his stock- 
ings produced from the same quarter of his industry, and his 
wife and daughters clad from their own hands of industry, and 
the growth of their own flock their best attire—their outward 
covering being a neat camblet, faced with a small quantity of 
silk in colour according to the choice of the wearer. 


5. A LANDLESS PEASANTRY, 1787. 
David Davies, The Case of the Labourers in Husbandry, 1795. 


(P. 35.) In consequence of the law of settlements, it has been, 
and is, the policy of parishes (in order to ease the rates and 
check their increase, and also to render labourers entirely de- 
pendent on their employers) to destroy cottages, some of which 
had ground about them. . . ; 

(Pp. 55-57.) The practice of enlarging and engrossing of 
farms, and especially that of depriving the peasantry of all 
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landed property, have contributed greatly to increase the number | 
‘of dependent poor. Ss = 
~ First, the landowner, to render his income adequate to the in- — 
creased expence of living, unites several small farms into one, — 
raises the rent to the utmost, and avoids the expence of repairs. 
The rich farmer also engrosses as many farms as he is able to — 
stock; lives in more credit and comfort than he could otherwise — 
do ; and out of the profits of several farms, makes an ample pro- — 
vision for one family. Thus thousands of families, which — 
formerly gained an independent livelihood on those separate — 
farms, have been gradually reduced to the class of day- — 
labourers. .. . Ss 

Secondly, the depriving the peasantry of all landed property — 
has beggared multitudes. ... Instead of giving to labouring — 
people a valuable stake in the soil, the opposite measure has — 
so long prevailed that but few cottages, comparatively, have now — 
any land about them. Formerly many of the lower sort of — 
people occupied tenements of their own, with parcels of land 
about them, or they rented such of others. On these they raised - 
for themselves a considerable part of their subsistence, without — 
being obliged, as now, to buy all they want at shops. And this 
kept numbers from coming to the parish. But since those small 
parcels of ground have been swallowed up in the contiguous 
farms and inclosures, and the cottages themselves have been 
pulled down, the families which used to occupy them are crowded 
together in decayed farm-houses, with hardly ground enough 
about them for a cabbage garden: and being thus red uced to be 
mere hirelings, they are of course very liable to come to want. 
And not sie the men occupying those tenements, but their 
wives and children too, could formerly, when they wanted work 
abroad, employ themselves profitably at home ; whereas now few 
of these are constantly employed, except in harvest; so that 
almost the whole burden of providing for their families rests 
upon the men... . 

And the great plenty of working hands always to be had when 
wanted having kept down the price of labour below its proper 
level, the consequence is universally felt in the increased number 
of dependent poor. 


6. A Rico SurFoLK YEOMAN, circa 1790. 


Life of Crabbe, by his son, Works, 1847, pp. 40-41. 


I was introduced to a set of manners and customs of which 
there remains perhaps no counterpart in the present day [1834]. 
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_ My great-uncle’s establishment was that of the first-rate yeoman 
of the period—the yeoman that already began to be styled by 
_ courtesy an Esquire. Mr. Tovell might possess an estate of 
some eight hundred pounds per annum, a portion of which he 
é himself cultivated. Educated at a mercantile school, he often 
said of himself, “ Jack will never make a gentleman,” yet he 
had a native dignity of mind and manners. . . . His house was 
- large, and the surrounding moat, the rookery, the ancient dove- 
cot, and the well-stored fish-ponds were such as might have 
suited a gentleman’s seat of some consequence, but one side 
of the house immediately overlooked a farmyard, full of all sorts 
of domestic animals and the scene of constant bustle and noise. 
On entering the house, there was nothing at first sight to remind 
one of the farm—a spacious hall, paved with black and white 
marble—at one extremity a very handsome drawing-room, and 
at the other a fine old staircase of black oak, polished till it was 
as slippery as ice, and having a chime-clock and a barrel-organ 
on its landing-places. But this drawing-room, a corresponding 
dining-parlour, and a handsome sleeping apartment upstairs, 
were all tabooed ground, and made use of on great and solemn 
occasions only—such as rent-days, and an occasional visit .. . 
[from] a neighbouring peer. At all other times the family and 
their visitors lived entirely in the old-fashioned kitchen along 
with the servants. My great-uncle occupied an armchair, or, in 
attacks of gout, a couch on one side of alarge openchimney. Mrs. 
Tovell sat at a small table, on which, in the evening, stood one 
small candle in an iron candlestick, plying her needle by the 
feeble glimmer, surrounded by her maids, all busy at the same 
employment... . 

At avery early hour in the morning the alarum called the 
maids and their mistress also. . . . After the important 
business of the dairy and a hasty breakfast, their respective 
employments were again resumed ; that which the mistress took 
for her special privilege being the scrubbing of the floors of the 
state apartments, 

If the sacred apartments had not been opened, the family 
dined on this wise: the heads seated in the kitchen at an old 
table ; the farm-men standing in the adjoining scullery, door 
open; the female servants at a side table, called a bouter 3 with 
the principals at the table, perchance some travelling rat- 
catcher or tinker, or an occasional gardener in his shirt-sleeves, 
his face probably streaming with perspiration. .. . 

On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the fire re- 
plenished, the kitchen sanded and lightly swept over in waves, 
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mistress and maids, taking off their shoes, retired to their 3 
‘chambers for a nap of one hour to the minute. ... After the 
hour had expired, the bottles . . . [were] placed on the table, — 
and, as if by instinct, some old acquaintance would glide in for — 


the evening’s carousal, and then another and another. If four 


or five arrived, the punch-bowl was taken down and emptied 
and filled again. 


NoRTH AND THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND.! 


Hden, State of the Poor, 17 97, 1, pp. 554-555. 


In the midland and southern counties the labourer, in general, 
purchases a very considerable portion, if not the whole, of his 
cloaths, from a shop-keeper. In the vicinity of the metropolis, 
working-people seldom buy new cloaths: they content them- 
selves with a cast-off coat, which may be usually purchased for 
about five shillings, and second-hand waistcoats and breeches. 
Their wives seldom make up any article of dress, except making 
and mending cloaths for the children. In the north, on the 
contrary, almost every article of dress worn by farmers, 
mechanics, and labourers, is manufactured at home, shoes and 
hats excepted ; that is, the linen thread is spun from the lint, 
and the yarn from the wool, and sent to the weavers and dyers, 
so that almost every family has its web of linen cloth annually, 
and often one of woollen also, which is either dyed for coats or 
made into flannel, etc. Sometimes black and white wool are 
mixed ; and the cloth which is made from them receives no dye, 
it is provincially called kelf. Although broad cloth, purchased 
in the shops, begins now to be worn by opulent farmers and 
others on Sundays; yet there are many respectable persons at 
this day who never wore a bought pair of stockings, coat, nor 
waistcoat in their lives ; and within these twenty years, a coat 
bought at a shop was considered as a mark of extravagance and 
pride, if the buyer was not a man of independent fortune. 
There are, however, many labourers so poor that they cannot 
even afford to purchase the raw material necessary to spin 
thread or yarn at home; . . . articles of clothing can be pur- 
chased in the shops at a much lower price than those who make 
them at home can afford to sell them for; but ... in the 


wearing those manufactured by private families are very superior 
both in warmth and durability. 


1 Compare Part I., VII., 7. 
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ONTRAST BETWEEN THE Domestic ECONOMY OF THE _ 
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8. Some REesuLts oF AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY AND 
Hicu PRIczs., 


(a) The small yeoman who becomes an improving tenant farmer. 


_ Thomas Stone, Jncloswre, 1787. 


While the manufactures and commerce of Great Britain were 
advancing to the perfection they attained at the commencement 
of the last war, a spirit of enterprise diffused itself through all 
ranks and degrees of men. The husbandman felt it in his turn ; 
it has been a common circumstance in countries where a spirit 
for improvement in agriculture first broke forth, that the 
yeomanry, or persons possessed of small estates in their own 


- occupations, have been induced to sell them, to purchase a stock 


of 


sufficient to improve larger tracts of land, the property of other 
persons, which they have hired upon improving leases. 


(0) Enlightened farmers in the Midlands. 


W. Marshall, The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, 1790, 
vol. i., pp. 115-118. 


Each district has its leading men; its capital farmers... . 
These men consist either of tenants, whose fathers having 
profited by their good management, have left their sons sufficient 
capitals and knowledge to increase them ; or of the superior class 
of yeomanry cultivating, in continuation, their paternal acres. 

This class of occupiers have many advantages over the lower 
orders of husbandmen. They travel much. ... They are led 
to distant markets, and perhaps to the metropolis. .. . 

Thus their prejudices are worn off, their knowledge enlarged, 
and their dispositions rendered liberal and communicative in a 
degree which those who have not mixed and conversed freely 
with them are not aware of... . 

Except in Yorkshire, I found the spirit of improvement 
nowhere so high. 

Besides these, many of the midland farmers have had other 
two great advantages, of which farmers in general*are in want. 

Formerly, and still in many districts, yeomen and farmers who 
were able and willing to educate their sons, did it solely with a 
view to fit them for trade or . . . to follow one or other of ... 
the professions. Being educated, they were of course incapaci- 
tated for farmers ! 

Not so, however, in this country. There are men, now at 
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the middle age of life, who have had a regular school education ; 


and who, instead of being sent out of the country to a trade or 


a ‘profession,” have been placed as pupils with superior farmers, — 


at some distance from their fathers’ residences. ... Almost 


every substantial farmer now educates his sons, and brings up 
~_ one or more to his own profession. 


; 
= 


(P. 128.) The present premium given with a farm pupil . . = 
varies with the ability and character of the tutor, and with the — 
treatment the pupil expects to receive. The usual term is four — 


years, and the premium forty to two hundred pounds. With — 


the first, they are treated as a superior kind of servants; with — 


the latter, as assistants. 


_ (c) Farmers and farm-labourers in the Weald of Kent: The 


effects of high prices. 
Poor Law Repori, 1831, p. 342. 


. .. From the year 1783, which is the earliest time that I 


recollect the parish, to 1793 or 1794 or perhaps 1795, very little 
variation took place in the condition of the labourers. [They] 


. were universally . .. able to maintain themselves with the — 


wages they received. ... The poor rates were such a mere 
trifle that it is quite clear no part of the wages of the labourers 
could have been taken from that fund during that period. . . . 

At the period alluded to, it was the habit of the farmer to 
keep within his own family nearly all the workmen he required, 
domesticated with his family, and subject to its rules and 
regulations. Of course cottages at that time were not in 
demand; and I know in my own parish several cottages be- 
longing to my father were standing tenantless ; the single men 
did not care to encumber themselves with marriage . . . they 
allowed their wages to accumulate until they were enabled to 
marry with comfort, which they did ; and within my own know- 
ledge, with the exception of three or four, I can remember all the 
farmers in my parish to have sprung from labourers; but that 
state of things has entirely gone by, and the labourers are 
inhabiting cottages, instead of residing, as they used to do, in 
the families of their masters. 

(P. 344.) The disuse of the farmers having the men in their 
own houses . . . occurred in the early part of the war, when 
the wages rose and the demand for labour in : .. Kent in 
consequence of Government works was very great. The wages 


[of] a servant .. . ina farmer’s family bore no proportion to 


_ those he got out of it; he became dissatisfied . . . and the 
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_ farmer in consequence of the high prices which prevail’d during 
__ the war got above his situation, and was ready to part with all 


- his men, whom he considered rather encumbrances and annoy- 
_ ances to him. 


(2) The farmer’s wife, old style and new style. 
Crabbe, ‘“‘ The Parish Register,” 1807, Works, 1847, p. 144. 


And though the bride, now freed from school, admits, 
Of pride implanted there, some transient fits ; 
Yet soon she casts her girlish flights aside, 

And in substantial blessings rests her pride. 

No more she moves in measured steps ; no more 
Runs, with bewilder’d ear, her music o’er ; 

No more recites her French the hinds among, 
But chides her maidens in her mother-tongue ; 
Her tambour-frame she leaves and diet spare, 
Plain work and plenty with her house to share ; 
Till, all her varnish lost in few short years, 

In all her worth the farmer’s wife appears. 

Yet not the ancient kind ; nor she who gave 
Her soul to gain—a mistress and a slave: 

Who, not to sleep allow’d the needful time ; 

To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime ; 
Who, in her meanest room (and all were mean) 
A noisy drudge, from morn till night was seen ; 
But she, the daughter, boasts a decent room 
Adorned with carpet, formed in Wilton’s loom ; 
Fair prints along the paper’d walls are spread ; 
There, Werther sees the sportive children fed, 
And Charlotte, here, bewails her lover dead. 


oe 


Ill. 
THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


1. THE YORKSHIRE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS. 
(a) Halifax in 1727. 


Defoe, 4 Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain, 1724-1772, 
vol. it., Letter 1., p. 99. 


We found the country . . . one continued village, tho’ 


mountainous every way, as before: hardly a house standing out 
of a speaking distance from another, and (which soon told us 
their business) the day clearing up and the sun shining, we could 
see that almost at every house there was a tenter and almost on 
every tenter a piece of cloth, or kersie, or shalloon.... At 
every considerable house was a manufactury or work-house and 
as they could not do their business without water, the little 
streams were so parted and guided by gutters or pipes, and by 
turning and dividing the streams, that none of those houses were 
without a river if | may call it so, running into and through 
their work-houses. . ... 

Then, as. every clothier must keep a horse, perhaps two, to 
fetch and carry for the use of his manufacture (viz.) to fetch 
home his wool and provisions from the market, to carry his 
yarn to the spinners, his manufacture to the fulling mill, and 
when finished to the market to be sold, and the like; so every 
manufacturer generally keeps a cow or two or more for his 
family and this employs the two, or three or four pieces of 
enclosed land about his house, for they scarce sow corn enough 
for their cocks and hens, .. . 

Among the manufacturers’ houses are likewise scattered an 
infinite number of cottages or small dwellings in which dwell the 
workmen which are employed, the women and children of whom 
are always busy carding, spinning, etc., so that no hands being 
unemploy’d all can gain their bread, from the youngest to the 
antient ; hardly any thing above four years old but its hands are 
sufficient to itself. 

This is the reason also why we saw so few people without 
doors ; but if we knock’d at the door of any of the master manu- 
facturers, we presently saw a house full of lusty fellows, some at 
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: the dye-fat, some dressing the cloths, some in the loom, some one ~ 
_ thing, some another, all hard at work and full employed upon 
_ the manufacture and all seeming to have sufficient business. 


(0) Leeds in 1793. 


A. Young, “Excursion to Yorkshire,” February, 1793, Annals 
of Agriculture, xxvii., pp. 310-311. 


The application of steam engines to move the machinery of 


- manufactures is nowhere carried further than at Leeds; there 


are six or seven for mills, etc., and a dyeing house has also one. 

Spinning here had got up, a few months ago, to a shilling at 
twenty-four hanks a day; and some earn this now, but not 
many: a middling spinner at present tenpence. ... Their land 
is generally at 40s. an acre; it is only the master-clothier that 
has it; the loom men in the cottages have none, but are assisted 
in milk: they earn 12s. a week, there is no man who earns so 
little as 9s., the whole number of clothiers are supposed to be 
about 3,500. ... 

Viewed with great pleasure the machines for unclotting and 
puffing out wool . . . also for spinning and various other opera- 
tions. The inventions that have done so much in cotton are 
here fast introducing for wool, 


2. Tur CLotTHina DISTRICTS OF YORKSHIRE AND THE 
SoutH- WEST CONTRASTED. 


Josiah Tucker, Instructions for Travellers, 1757, pp. 23-24. [A 
dialogue on conditions in England to show the kind of 
information which travellers abroad should try to obtain.] 


Q. In towns and places where great manufactures are carried 
on, are there many independent masters, and few journeymen to 
each master? Or few independent masters and many journey- 
men? And what is the difference in regard to morals, cheapness, 
and goodness of work, extent of trade, rioting, mobbing, and the 
like ? 

A. In many parts of Yorkshire, the woollen manufacture is 
carried on by small farmers and freeholders. These people buy 
some wool, and grow some; their wives and daughters and 
servants spin it in the long winter nights and at such times when 
not imployed in their farms and dairies. The master of the 
family either sells this produce in the yarn market or hath it 
wove up himself. It is then milled, cleansed, and brought to 
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market, generally to the town of Leeds; but when sold there, he > 
can be paid for no greater number of yards than the cloth will — 
measure after having been well soaked in water: by which — 
means all frauds in stretching, tentering, etc., are effectually 
prevented. The persons who buy this cloth generally act upon 
commission at a very low rate; and afterwards cause the cloth — 
to be dyed (if it was not dyed in the wool) and to be properly — 
dressed and finished. Thus the whole passes through various — 
hands independently of each other. And though in fact the 
spinner, weaver, millman, dyer, dresser, etc., are all of them the 
journeymen of the agent on commission, who stands in the stead 
of him who is the clothier in other places; yet by acting thus 
upon a distinct footing, they conceive themselves as far in- 
dependent of him, and of each other, as any buyer or seller 
whatever. ... Their journeymen likewise, if they have any, 
being so little removed from the degree and condition of their 
masters, and so likely to set up for themselves by the industry 
and frugality of a few years, have no conception that they are 
embarked in an interest opposite to that of their masters, or that 
they are called upon to enter into clubs and combinations against 
them. Thus it is, that the goods are well made and exceedingly 
cheap and that a riot or a mob is a thing hardly known among 
them. Whereas in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somerset- 
shire the manufacture is carried on by a quite different process, 
and the effects are accordingly; viz., one person with a great 
stock and large credit, buys the wool, pays for the spinning, 
weaving, milling, dyeing, shearing, dressing, etc. That is, he is 
the master of the whole manufacture from first to last and 
perhaps imploys a thousand persons under him. This is the 
clothier whom all the rest are to look upon as their paymaster. 
But will they not also sometimes look upon him as their tyrant? 
And as great numbers of them work together in the same shop, 
will they not have it the more in their power to vitiate and 
corrupt each other, to cabal and associate against their masters 
and to break out into mobs and riots upon every little occasion ? 
The event hath fully shewed and is now shewing that these con- 
jectures are too frequently supported by facts. . . . The 
master . . . however well disposed himself is continually 
tempted by his situation to be proud and over-bearing, to 
consider his people as the scum of the earth, whom he has a 
right to squeeze whenever he can; because they ought to be 
kept low and not to rise up in competition with their superiors. 
The journeymen on the contrary are equally tempted by their 
situation to envy the high station and superior fortunes of their 
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masters; and to envy them the more in proportion as they find 


_ themselves deprived of the hopes of advancing themselves to the 
same degree by any stretch of industry or superior skill. Hence 
_ their self-love takes a wrong turn, destructive to themselves and 


others. They think it no crime to get as much wages and do as 


little for it as they possibly can, to lie and cheat and do any 
_ other bad thing, provided it is only against their master, whom 
_ they look upon as their common enemy, with whom no faith is 


to be kept. The motives to industry, frugality, and sobriety are 


_all subverted by this one consideration, viz. that they shall 
_ always be chained to the same oar and never be but journeymen. 


Therefore their only happiness is to get drunk and to make life 


pass away with as little thought as possible. This being the 


case, is it to be wondered at that the trade in Yorkshire should 


_ flourish, or the trade in Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucester- 


shire be found declining every day ? 


3. RESULTS OF THE INTRODUCTION OF MACHINE-SPINNING IN 
Cotton: SocraL CHANGES. 


W. Radcliffe, Origin of the New System of Manufacture commonly 
called Power-loom Weaving . : . 1828, pp. 59-67. (Radcliffe 
states that his description applies to the whole cotton 
district.) 

In the year 1770, the land in our township [Mellor, Derby- 
shire, fourteen miles from Manchester] was occupied by between 
fifty to sixty farmers; rents . . . did not exceed ten shillings 
per statute acre, and out of these fifty or sixty farmers there were 
only six or seven whoraised their rents directly from the produce 

-of their farms; all the rest got their rent partly in some branch 

of trade, such as spinning and weaving woollen, linen or cotton. 

The cottagers were employed entirely in this manner, except for 

a few weeks in the harvest. ... Cottage rents at that time, 

with convenient loom shop and a small garden attached, were 

from one and a half to two guineas per annum. ‘The father of a 

family would earn from eight shillings to half a guinea at his 

loom, and his sons, if he had one, two or three alongside of him, 
six or eight shillings each per week ; but the great sheet-anchor 
of all cottages and small farms was the labour attached to the 
hand-wheel, and when it is considered that it required six to 

eight hands to prepare and spin yarn of any of the materials I 

have mentioned, sufficient for the consumption of one weaver — 

this shews clearly the inexhaustible source there was for labour 
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for every person from the age of seven to eighty years (who — 
retained their sight and could move their hands) to earn their — 
bread, say one to three shillings per week, without going to the 
parish. ... The price of land, rent of cottages, and prices of 
provisions were all upon an equitable level with the earnings of — 
this class of the people... . 

From the year 1770 to 1788 a complete change had gradually — 
been effected in the spinning of yarns—that of wool had dis- — 
appeared altogether, and that of linen was also nearly gone— 
cotton, cotton, cotton was become the almost universal material 
for employment, the hand-wheels . .. were all thrown into 
lumber-rooms, the yarn was all spun on common jennies, the 
carding for all numbers of sixty to eighty were still carded by 
hand. ... In weaving no great alteration had taken place — 
during these eighteen years, save the introduction of the fly- 
shuttle. . . . Upon the whole, the district was not much bene- 
fited by the change, for what was gained by some families who 
had the advantage of machinery, might, in a great measure, be 
said to be lost to the others who had been compelled to throw 
their old cards and hand-wheels aside as lumber. . . . 

One of the formidable consequences of this change now began 
to make its appearance, the poor’s rate, which previous to this 
change had only been known in a comparatively nominal way. 
... There was no material advance in the rent of land or 
cottages during this period, but in the articles of butcher’s meat, 
butter, cheese, and sundry necessaries of life, there had been 
some increase of price. 

The next fifteen years—viz., from 1788 to 1803 . . . I will 
call the golden age of this great trade, which has been ever since 
in a gradual decline... . Water-twist and common jenny 
yarns had been freely used in Bolton, ete., for some years prior 
to 1788... . But the mule-twist now coming into vogue, for 
the warp as well as the weft, added to the water-twist and 
common jenny yarns, with an increasing demand for every 
fabric the loom could produce, put all hands in request, of 
every age and description. The fabrics made from wool or linen 
vanished, while the loom-shops being insufficient, every lumber- 
room, even old barns, cart-houses, and outbuildings of every 
description, were repaired . .. [then] new weavers’ cottages 
with loom-shops rose up in every direction, all immediately filled 

. every family bringing home weekly forty, sixty, eighty, 
hundred, or even hundred and twenty shillings per week!!! ... 

To return to the operative weavers on machine yarns, both as 
cottagers and small farmers, even with three times their former 
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_ rents, they might be truly said to be placed in a higher state of 

- “wealth, peace, and godliness ” by the great demand for and high 

g ie of their labour than they had ever before experienced. 

_ Their dwellings and small gardens clean and neat—all the family 
well clad—the men with each a watch in his pocket, and the 
women dressed to their own fancy—the church crowded to 
excess every Sunday—every house well furnished with a clock 

in elegant mahogany or fancy case—handsome tea services in 
Staffordshire ware, with silver or plated sugar-tongs and spoons— 
Birmingham, Potteries, and Sheffield wares for necessary use 
and ornament, wherever a corner cupboard or shelf could be 
placed to shew them off—many cottage families had their cow, 
paying so much for the summer’s grass, and about a statute 
acre of land laid out for them in some croft or corner, which 


they dressed up as a meadow for hay in the winter, 


4, MANCHESTER MERCHANTS AND THEIR APPRENTICES. 


J. Aikin, M.D., 4 Description of the Country from Thirty to Forty 
Miles round Manchester, 1795, pp. 182-183. 


For the first thirty years of the present century the old- 
established houses confined their trade to the wholesale dealers 
in London, Bristol, Harwich, Newcastle, and those who fre- 
quented Chester fair. The profits were thus divided between 
the manufacturer, the wholesale and the retail dealer ; and those 
of the manufacturer were probably (though this is contrary to 
the received opinion) less per cent. upon the business they did 
than in the present times. The improvement of their fortunes 
was chiefly owing to their economy in living, the expense of 
which was much below the interest of the capital employed. 
Apprentices at that time were now and then taken from families 
which could pay a moderate fee. By an indenture dated 1695 
the fee paid appears to have been sixty pounds, the young man 
serving seven years. But all apprentices were obliged to 
undergo a vast deal of laborious work, such as turning warping 
mills, carrying goods on their shoulders through the streets, and 
the like. An eminent manufacturer in that age used to be in his 
warehouse before six in the morning, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices. At seven they all came in to breakfast, which 
consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, made of oatmeal, 
and water and a little salt, boiled thick and poured into a dish. 
At the side was a pan or basin of milk, and the master and 


apprentices, each with a wooden spoon in his hand, leo loss 
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of time dipped into the same dish, and thence into the milk pan; — 
and as soon as it was finished, they all returned to their work. — 
In George the First’s reign many country gentlemen began to — 
send their sons apprentices to the Manchester manufacturers ; 
but though the little country gentry did not then live in the © 
luxurious manner they have done since, the young men found it 
so different from home that they could not brook this treatment, — 
and either got away before their time, or, if they staid till the — 
expiration of their indentures, they then, for the most part, 
entered the army or went to sea. The little attention paid to 
rendering the evenings of apprentices agreeable at home, where 
they were considered rather as servants than as pupils, drove 
many of them to taverns, where they acquired habits of drinking 
that frequently proved injurious in after life. 


5. WoMEN AND CHILDREN IN CoTTon MILLs.} 
J. Aikin, M.D., ibid., pp. 219-220. 


The invention and improvements of machines to shorten 
labour has had a surprising influence to extend our trade, and 
also to call in hands from all parts, especially children for the 
cotton mills. ... In these, children of very tender age are 
employed, many of them collected from the workhouses in 
London and Westminster, and transported in crowds, as ap- 
prentices to masters resident many hundred miles distant, where 
they serve unknown, unprotected, and forgotten by those to 
whose care nature or the laws had consigned them. These 
children are usually too long confined to work in close rooms, 
often during the whole night: the air they breathe from the 
oil, etc., employed in the machinery, and other circumstances, is 
injurious ; little regard is paid to their cleanliness, and frequent 
changes from a warm and dense to a cold and thin atmosphere 
are predisposing causes to sickness and disability, and particularly 
to the epidemic fever which so generally is to be met with in 
these factories. It is also much to be questioned if society does 
not receive detriment from the manner in which children are 
thus employed during their early years. They are not generally 
strong to labour, or capable of pursuing any other branch of 
business, when the term of their apprenticeship expires. The 
females are wholly uninstructed in sewing, knitting, and other 
domestic affairs, requisite to make them notable and frugal 


1 See also Part I., VIL, 8d. 
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_ wives and mothers. This is a very great misfortune . . . as is 


_ sadly proved by a comparison of the families of labourers in 
husbandry and those of manufacturers in general. In the former 


_ we meet with neatness, cleanliness and comfort; in the latter 


with filth, rags and poverty ; although their wages may be nearly 
double to those of the Fanaa ? ; 


“. 
TV. 
TRAVELLING. 


1. THE INACCESSIBILITY OF DEVON AND CORNWALL IN 1752. 


! “Hssay on the English Roads,” Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752, pp. 
552-553. 


A family, as things now stand, or a party of gentlemen and 
ladies, would sooner travel to the south of France and back 
again, than down to Falmouth or the Land’s End; ’tis easier 
and pleasanter ; so that all beyond Sarum or Dorchester is to us 
terra incognita, and the map-makers might if they pleased fill 
the vacuities of Devon and Cornwall with forests, sands, 
elephants or what they please... . 

A rich citizen in London, a gentleman of large fortune east- 
wards, has perhaps some very valuable relations or friends in 
the west. Half a dozen times in his life-time, he hears of their 
welfare by the post, and once perhaps receives a token when the 
western curate posts up to town to be instituted into a benefice, 
and that is all. He thinks no more of visiting them than of 
traversing the deserts of Nubia... . 


29. EXPERIENCES ON A JOURNEY FROM CHESTER TO LONDON 
IN 1752. 


Narrative of the Journey of an Irish Gentleman through England 
im... 1752, 1869, p. 57. 


[We] found a stage-coach would set out from Derby the 
Monday following, it being now Friday. It was therefore con- 
cluded to set out for that place the next morning [from Maccles- 
field). 

Our landlord provided us with horses and we set out about 
ten, Saturday morning. He accompanied us to a compact town 
called Leek, where having quitted us, we pursued our journey 
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under the direction of a guide to Ashborne, a large town where — 
we found everything in great plenty. Here we rested this — 


night, 


The roads were almost impassable. Sometimes we were buried - 
up to our horses’ bellies, and at others we rode on such dangerous _ 


. 
= 


precipices as had almost endangered our falling. Certainly the — 
roads in England are the most disagreeable [part] of it, which — 
they attribute to the fertility of the soil and [that]is so rich that — 


the treading of a horse roots up the ground. 


As Derby is twelve miles from Ashborne, so it was necessary : 


for us to be up early to overtake the stage, and accordingly [we] 
set out before day and got into Derby about ten o'clock... . 
But judge of our disappointment when we were informed of no 
stage-coach going from thence till Wednesday ! 

(Pp: 59-61.) [At Nottingham.] When we had hired places 


. . we thought it advisable to go to bed, as the stage set off at — 


two in the morning... . 

We were something surprised to find no other places taken in 
the stage than ours, but withal were well pleased, though my 
father said it would be much easier if ‘twas full, which by ex- 
perience we found to be true... . 

I very frequently regretted being so confined in these kind of 
vehicles, which afford no other prospect than what you have in- 
side, as there is no glass in "em. ... We went at a great 
rate and very seldom altered our gait, except where a hill 
intervened. .. . 

(Pp. 63-64.) [At Leicester.] Here isa very handsome market- 
house under which is an engine with which they weigh the 
wagons, By a late Act of Parliament no wagon is to carry more 
than a certain weight, limited by said Act, to prevent the spoiling 
of the roads, which in the winter are made exceeding deep by 
such great burdens as are frequently carried ; therefore this is a 
new contrivance to observe that no rogueries are committed this 


way.... 
(P. 81.) [At St. Albans.] Having again taken our places, we 


soon arrived in a small town called Barnet, and in a short space — 


got on a large open plain called Finchley Common, so celebrated 
for the frequent robberies and murders committed there; and 
our apothecary, to animate us, told us of his knowing five stage- 
coaches to be robbed by a single man, and they altogether ; and 
certain it is a day seldom passes without something of this kind 
being here practised. We travelled here under some anxiety, 
and suspected every bush for a Tory. Many gibbets are up over 
all this common, and I saw no less than five within a pistol-shot 
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_ of each other, which made [me] wonder it did not deter these 


villains from such practices. 
This common is six or seven miles long, and we were not 


a little pleased when we had passed it over without the least 
molestation and got to Highgate, which I believe is part of the 


suburbs of London, as it is almost a continued street to it. 


3. IMPROVEMENTS IN COMMUNICATIONS BY 1761. 


Annual Register, 1761, p. 206. 


_It is scarce half a century ago since the inhabitants of the 
distant counties were regarded as a species almost as different 


_ from those of the metropolis as the natives of the Cape of Good 


Hope. Their manners, as well as dialect, were entirely pro- 
vincial ; and their dress no more resembling the habit of the 
town than the Turkish or Chinese. But time, which has in- 
closed commons, and ploughed up heaths, has likewise cultivated 
the minds and improved the behaviour of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the country. We are no longer encountered with hearty 
slaps on the back, or pressed to make a breakfast on cold meat 
and strong beer, and in the course of a tour of Great Britain you 
will not meet with a high crowned hat, or a pair of red 
stockings. .. . 

It is certainly to the intercourse between the town and 
country, of late so much more frequent, that the extraordinary 
change must be imputed. ... Formerly indeed . . . a journey 
into the country was considered almost as great an undertaking 
as a voyage to the Indies. The old family coach was sure to be 
stowed, according to Vanbrugh’s admirable description of it, with 
all sorts of luggage and provisions ; and perhaps in the course of 
the journey a whole village, together with their teams, were 
called in aid to dig the heavy vehicle out of the clay and to drag 
it to the next place of wretched accommodation which the road 
afforded. ... But now the amendments of the roads, with the 
other improvements of travelling, have in a manner opened a 
new communication between the several parts of our island... . 
Stage-coaches, machines, flys, and post-chaises are ready to. trans- 
port passengers, to and fro, between the metropolis and the most 
distant parts of the kingdom, ... Even a troop of geese and 
turkeys may be driven from the country to town in a shorter 
time than a nobleman and his family would have taken the 
journey heretofore. .. . 

The effects of this easy communication have almost daily 
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grown more and more visible. The several great cities, and we — 
might add, many poor country towns, seem to be universally — 
inspired with an ambition of becoming the little Londons of the — 
part of the kingdom wherein they are situated; the notions of — 
splendour, luxury, and amusement that prevail in town are — 
eagerly adopted. ... The country ladies are as much devoted — 
to the card-table as the rest of the sex in London; and being — 
equally tired of making puddings and tarts, or working screens 
-and carpets, they too have their routs . .. their balls and — 
concerts by subscription: their theatres, their Mall, and some- 
times their rural Ranelagh or Vauxhall. The reading female 
hires her novels from some country circulating library,! which 
consists of about an hundred volumes; and the merchant or 
opulent hardware man, has his villa three or four miles distant 
from the great town where he carries on his business. The 
nobleman and country-squire no longer affect an old-fashioned 
hospitality, or suffer the locusts of the country to eat them up, 
while they keep open-house or dispense victuals and horns of 
beer, like the ancient convents, to all comers. . . . 


4, THE DRirr FROM THE CoUNTRY TO LONDON, 1771. 


Arthur Young, The Farmer's Letters to the People of England, 
and ed., 1771, pp. 353-354. 


Young men and women in the country fix their eye on London 
as the last stage of their hope; they enter into service in the 
country for little else but to raise money enough to go to 
London, which was no such easy matter when a stage-coach was 
four or five days creeping an hundred miles; and the fare and 
the expenses ran high. But now! a country fellow one hundred 
miles from London jumps on to a coach-box in the morning, and 
for eight or ten shillings gets to town by night, which makes a 
material difference ; besides rendering the going up and down so 
easy, that the numbers who have seen London are increased 
tenfold and of course ten times the boasts are sounded in the 
ears of country fools, to induce them to quit their healthy clean ~ 
fields for a region of dirt, stink, and noise. And the number of 
young women that fly thither is almost incredible. 


1 The first circulating library in London was opened in 1740. Se 
Cambridge History of English Literature, xi,, p. 338. 
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5. Tum OuTSIDE PASSENGER ON A Stace-Coacu, 1782. 


Charles Moritz [a German pastor], Travels through Several Parts of 
Englund in 1782, Pinkerton’s Travels, ii., pp. 489 ff. - 


_... They have here a curious way of riding, not in, but upon 
a stage-coach. Persons to whom it is not convenient to pay a 
full price, instead of the inside, sit on top of the coach, without 
any seats or even a rail. By what means passengers thus fasten 
themselves securely on the roof of these vehicles I know not; 
but you constantly see numbers seated there, apparently at their 
ease and in perfect safety. . . . 

[Moritz travels from Leicester to Northampton as an outside 
passenger. ] 

(P. 566.) My companions on the top of the coach were a 
farmer, a young man very decently dressed and a black-a-moor. 

The getting up alone was at the risk of one’s life, and when I 
was up I was obliged to sit just at the corner of the coach, with 
nothing to hold by, but a sort of little handle fastened on the 
side. I sat nearest the wheel; and the moment that we set off, 
I fancied that I saw certain death await me... . 

The machine now rolled along with prodigious rapidity over 
the stones through the town, and every moment we seemed to 
fly into the air; so that it was almost a miracle that we still 
stuck to the coach and did not fall. We seemed to be thus on 
the wing, and to fly as often as we passed through a village, or 
went down an hill. 

At last the being continually in fear of my life, became in- 
supportable, and as we were going up a hill, and consequently 
proceeding rather slower than usual, | crept from the top of the 
coach and got snug into the basket. 

“O Sir, Sir, you will be shaken to death,” said the black, but 
I flattered myself he exaggerated the unpleasantness of my 

ost. 
, As long as we went up hill it was easy and pleasant . . . but 
how was the case altered when we came to go down hill; then 
all the trunks and parcels began, as it were, to dance around me, 
and every thing in the basket seemed to be alive, and I every 
moment received from them such violent blows that 1 thought 
my last hour was come. . . . I was obliged to suffer this 
torture nearly an hour, till we came to another hill again, when 
quite shaken to pieces and sadly bruised I again crept to the top 
of the coach... . Inow write this as a warning to all strangers 
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to stage-coaches who may take it into their heads .. = to take 
a place on the outside of an English post-coach; and still more, 2 


a place in the basket. 


6. THE TRAVELLER ON Foor. 
(a) The foreign tourist. 
Ibid., pp. 528-529. 
[Moritz walks from Richmond-on-Thames to Oxford.] 


A traveller on foot in this country seems to be considered as a 


sort of wild man, or out of the way being, who is stared at, 
pitied, suspected, and shunned by everybody that meets him... . 

When I again walked, many of the coachmen who drove by 
called out to me ever and anon, and asked if I would not ride on 
the outside: and when every now and then, a farmer on horse- 
back met me, he said, and seemingly with an air of pity for me— 
«Tis warm walking, sir!’ and when I passed through a village 
every old woman testified her pity by an exclamation of “Good 
God Ss 

[The people of the Mitre at Oxford] candidly owned that I 
should not have been received into their house had I not been 
introduced as I was. I was now confirmed in my suspicions 
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that in England any person undertaking so long a journey on ~ 


foot is sure to be looked upon . . . as either a beggar or a 
vagabond, or some necessitous wretch, which is a character not 
much more popular than that of a rogue; so that I could 
now easily account for my reception in Windsor and at 
Nuneham. 


(6) The tramping journeyman. 
F. Place, Autobiography, i., fo. 40 (written 1823). 


Upwards of forty years ago [my foreman]... came from 
Chester towards London with what clothes he had except those 
he wore, at his back in a bundle, as was the custom with trades- 
men ‘on the tramp” seeking work. In many places he was set 
upon by men, women, and children, and hooted through their 
villages, merely because he was a stranger. At one place in 
Cheshire, and at two other places in Lancashire he was pelted 
with stones and called an “out-comeling.” Similar cases have 
been related to me by other men when travelling seeking work. 


_— 
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Vv. 
SPAS AND WATERING PLACES, 


1, BATH BEFORE THE CHANGES INTRODUCED BY NASH. 


Goldsmith, Life of Nash, 1762, p. 20 ff. 


At this time [before 1703] London was the only theatre in 
England for pleasure or intrigue. A spirit of gaming had been 
introduced in the licentious age of Charles II., and had by this 
time thriven surprizingly. Yet all its devastations were confined 
to London alone. To this great mart of every folly sharpers 
from every country daily arrived for the winter, but were 
obliged to leave the kingdom at the approach of summer in order 
to open a new campaign at Aix, Spaw, or the Hague. Bath, 
Tunbridge, Scarborough and other places of the same kind here 
were then frequented only by such as really went for relief ; the 
pleasures they afforded were merely rural, the company splenetic, 
rustic, and vulgar. In this situation of things people of fashion 
had no agreeable summer retreat from the town, and usually 
spent that season amidst a solitude of country squires, parsons’ 
wives, and visiting tenants, or farmers; they wanted some place 
where they might have each other’s company, and win each 
other’s money, as they had done during the winter in town.... 

About the year 1703 the city of Bath became in some measure 
frequented by people of distinction. The company was numerous 
enough to form a country dance upon the bowling green ; they 
were amused with a fiddle and hautboy, and diverted with the 
romantic walks around the city. They usually sauntered in fine 
weather in the grove, between two rows of sycamore trees. 
Several learned physicians . .. had even then praised the 
salubrity of the wells, and the amusements were put under the 
direction of a master of the ceremonies. .. . 

Still, however, the amusements of this place were neither 
elegant nor conducted with delicacy. General society among 
people of rank was by no means established. The nobility still 
preserved a tincture of Gothic haughtiness, and refused to keep 
company with the gentry at any of the public entertainments of 
the place. Smoking in the rooms was permitted ; gentlemen and 
ladies appeared in a disrespectful manner at public entertain- 
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ments in aprons and boots.... If the company liked each 
other they danced till morning ; if any person lost at cards he 


insisted on continuing the game till luck should turn. The 
lodgings for visitants were paltry though expensive, the dining 


rooms and other chambers were floored with boards coloured — 


brown with soot and small beer, to hide the dirt ; the walls were 


covered with unpainted wainscot, the furniture corresponded 


with the meanness of the architecture ; a few oak chairs, a small 
looking-glass, with a fender and tongs, composed the magnifi- 
cence of these temporary habitations. The city was in itself — 
mean and contemptible, no elegant buildings, no open streets, 
nor uniform squares. The pump-house was without any director ; 
the chairmen permitted no gentlemen or ladies to walk home by 
night without insulting them... . 


2. EFFECT ON MANNERS OF NASH’S INFLUENCE AT BATH 
AND TUNBRIDGE. 

Lbid., pp. iii.-iv. 

He was the first who diffused a desire of society and an 
easiness of address among a whole people who were formerly 
censured by foreigners for a reservedness of behaviour, and an 
awkward timidity in their first approaches. He first taught a 
familiar intercourse among strangers at Bath and Tunbridge 
which still subsists among them, That ease and open access 
‘first acquired there, our gentry brought back to the metropolis, 
and thus the whole kingdom by degrees became more refined 
by lessons originally derived from him. 


3. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Defoe, 4 Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain, 1724-1727, 
vol. i., Letter ii., pp. 55-56. 


The ladies that appear here are indeed the glory of the place, 
the coming to the wells to drink the water is a mere matter of 
custom—some drink, more do not.... But company and 
diversion is, in short, the main business of the place. . . . 

After the appearance is over at the wells (where the ladies are 
all undress’d) and at the chapel, the company go home ; and as if 
it was another species of people, or a collection from another 
place, you are surpriz’d to see the walks covered with ladies 
compleatly dress’d and gay to profusion where rich cloths, jewels 
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and beauty not to be set out by (but infinitely above) ornament, 
dazzles the eye from one end of the range to the other. Here 
you have all the liberty of conversation in the world, and any- 
thing that looks like a gentleman, has an address agreeable, and 
behaves with decency and good manners, may single out whom 
he pleases that does not appear engaged, and may talk, rally 
and be merry . . . but all this makes no acquaintance nor is it 
taken so, or understood to mean so; if a gentleman desires to be 
more intimate and enter into any acquaintance in particular he 
must do it by proper application, not by the ordinary meeting on 
the walks... . - 

As for gaming, sharping, intriguing and the like, Tunbridge is 
as full of these as can be desired, and it takes off much of the 
diversion of those persons of honour and virtue who go there to 
be innocently recreated. : 


4, HARROGATE IN 1750. 


Dr. R. Pococke, Travels through England, i., p. 57. Camden 
Society, new series, XLII., 1888. 


From Knaresborough I went... to Upper Harigate; on 
this forest or heath are two medicinal springs with houses, a 
long room and accommodation for water drinkers, where anyone 
can lodge and board for one and eight pence a day, breakfast 
excepted, which they commonly take at the long room. At 
Lower Harigate, but a quarter of a mile, all except tea for a 
shilling a day. 


5, VISITS TO THE SEASIDE AND SEA-BATHING. 


(a) The beginning : Margate and Brighton in 1754.? 


Dr. R. Pococke Travels through England, 1899, ii, p. 86. 
Camden Society, new series, XLIV. 


On the 10th [September] I . . . cameto Margate. ... This 
is a fishing town, and is of late much resorted to by company to 
drink the sea-water, as well as to bathe ; for the latter they have 
the conveniency of cover’d carriages, at the end of which there is 


1 Compare Commons Journals, February 1, 1773, evidence given on a 
petition for an Act for lighting, paving, cleansing. . ., establishing a 
market at Brighthelmstone : ‘‘ That the [said] Town . . . is become a public 
place of resort for the benefit of bathing in the sea, and that the several 
streets . . . are, by reason of the great number of carriages which pass and 
re-pass through the same, become very ruinous.’ 
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a covering that lets down with hoops, so that people can — 
go down a ladder into the water and are not seen, and those who 


please may jump in and swim. 
Ibid., p. 104. 


I came to Brighthelmstone, a long fishing town; it is built — 
with the pebbles of the beach, but greatly improved of late by — 
the concourse of people who come to it to bathe and drink the 
sea-waters, under a persuasion that the water here is better than 
at other places, concerning which a treatise has been written by 
Dr. Russel... . They have a good coffee-house and a large 
room for company and carriages for the conveniency of bathing. 


(5) Journeys to the seaside in 1807.1 


J. P. Malcolm, Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London in 
the Eighteenth Century, 1808, p. 1807. 


A little trip to a watering-place is delightful beyond measure, 
where, it is necessary to observe, everybody goes, from the oil- 
man’s lady to the princess, either in the hoys, the stage-coaches, 
post-chaises, glass-coaches, or their own coaches. 


VE. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


1, LonpDoN AMUSEMENTS. 


Connoisseur, No. 68, May 15, 1755. 


The various seasons of the year produce not a greater altera- 
tion in the face of nature than in the polite manner of passing 
the time, The diversions of winter and summer are as different 
as the dog-days, and those at Christmas; nor do I know any 
genteel amusement except gaming that prevails during the whole 
year. As the long days are now coming on, the theatrical 
gentry, who contribute to dissipate the gloom of our winter 
evenings, begin to divide themselves into shilling companies, 
and are packing up their theatrical wardrobes, together with a 
sufficient quantity of thunder and lightning for the delight and 


‘ See amusing descriptions of Margate, Ramsgate, and Brighton, quoted 
from The Times (1795 and 1796), in Ashton’s Old Times, pp. 323-326. 
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amazement of the country. In the meantime, the several public | 
gardens near this metropolis are trimming their trees, levelling 
their walks, and burnishing their lamps, for our reception. At 
Vauxhall the artificial ruins are repaired, the cascade is made to 
spout with several additional streams of block-tin; and they have 
touched up all the pictures which were damaged last season by the 
fingering of those curious connoisseurs who could not be satisfied 
without feeling whether the figures were alive. The magazine 
at Cuper’s, I am told, is furnished with an extraordinary supply 
of gunpowder to be shot off in squibs and sky-rockets or whirled 
away in blazing suns and catherine wheels; and it is not to be 
doubted, in case of a war, but that... we shall gain new 
victories over the French fleet every night upon that canal. 

Happy are they who can muster up sufficient, at least to hire 
tickets at the door, once or twice in a season. Not that these 
pleasures are confined to the rich and the great only ; for the 
lower sort of people have their Ranelaghs and their Vauxhalls as 
well as the quality. Perrot’s inimitable grotto may be seen for 
only calling for a pot of beer; and the royal diversion of duck- 
hunting may be had into the bargain, together with a decanter 
of Dorchester, for your sixpence at Jenny’s Whim. Every 
skittle-alley half a mile out of town is embellished with green 
arbours and shady retreats, where the company is generally 
entertained with the melodious scraping of a blind fiddler. . . : 

Our northern climate will not, indeed, allow us to indulge 
ourselves in all those pleasures of a garden which are so feelingly 
described by our poets. We dare not lay ourselves on the damp 
ground in shady grooves.... For this reason the extreme 
costliness of the provisions at our public gardens has been 
grievously complained of by those gentry to whom a supper at 
these places is as necessary a part of the entertainment as the 
singing or the fireworks. ... The substantial cit who comes 
from behind the counter two or three evenings in the summer 
can never enough regret the thin wafer-like slices of beef and 
ham that taste of nothing but the knife. 


2. LONDON ON SunpDAY, 1754. 


(a) Connoisseur, No. 26, July 25, 1754. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance lately laid before me an 
estimate of the consumption of bread and cheese, cakes, ale, etc., 
in all the little towns near London, every Sunday. It is in- 
credible how many thousand buns are devoured in that one day 
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~ at Chelsea and Paddington, and how much beer is swallowed at 
Islington and Mile End... . I... could not help approving 
the observation of Tom Brown that the Sabbath is a very fine 
institution, since the very breaking it is the support of half the 
villages about our metropolis. . 
As they all aim at going into the country, nothing can be a 
greater misfortune to the meaner part of the inhabitants of 
London and Westminster than a rainy Sunday ; and how many 
honest people would be baulked of a ride once a week if the 
legislature was to limit the hired one-horse chairs working on 
that day . . . as well as the hackney coaches. 


(6) Colman, Prologue to “Bon Ton,” 1775. 


Ah, I loves life and all the joy it yields, 

Says Madam Fussock, warm from Spittle fields. 
Bon Ton’s the space ’twixt Saturday and Monday, 
And riding in a one-horse chair o’ Sunday : 

"Tis drinking tea on summer’s afternoons 

At Bagnigge Wells with china and gilt spoons ! 


3. GAMES AND Sport.’ 


Wm. Guthrie, 4 New Geographical, Historical and Commercial 
Grammar . . ., 10th ed., 1787, pp. 216-217. 


Even the customs of the English have, since the beginning of 
this century, undergone an almost total alteration. Their ancient 
hospitality subsists but in few places in the country, or is revived 
only upon electioneering occasions. Many of their favourite 
diversions are now disused. Those remaining are operas, 
dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and sometimes masquerades in 
or near London; but concerts of music and card and dancing 
assemblies are common all over the kingdom. I have already 
mentioned stag and fox hunting and horse races, of which many 
of the English are fond, even to infatuation. ... Next to 
horse-racing and hunting, cock-fighting, to the reproach of the 
nation, is a favourite diversion among the great, as well as the 
vulgar. Multitudes of both classes assemble round the pit at 
one of those matches, and enjoy the pangs and death of the 
generous animal, every spectator being concerned in a bet, some- 
times of high sums. ‘The athletic diversion of cricket is still 
kept up in the southern and western parts of England, and it is 


1 See also below, VIII., 3, p. 115. 
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sometimes practised by people of the highest rank, Many other 
pastimes are common in England, some of them of a very robust 
nature, such as cudgelling, wrestling, bowls, skittles, quoits and 
prison-base ; not to mention duck-hunting, foot and ass-races, 
dancing, puppet-shews, May garlands, and, above all, ringing of 

bells, a species of music which the English boast they have. 
brought into an art. The barbarous diversions of boxing and 
prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England as the shows 
of gladiators in Rome, are now prohibited though often practised. 
Other diversions, which are common in other countries, such 
as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, swimming, angling, fowling, 
coursing, and the like, are familiar to the English. Two kinds, 
and those highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, and 

_ these are rowing and sculling. The latter, if not introduced, 
was patronized and encouraged by .. . the late Prince of Wales, 
and may be considered as a national improvement. The English 
are amazingly fond of skating, in which, however, they are not 
very expert. ... The game acts have taken from the common 
people a great fund of diversion, though without answering 
the purposes of the rich: for the farmers and country people 
destroy the game in their nests, which they dare not kill with 
the gun. This monopoly of game, among so free a people as the 
English, has been considered in a variety of lights. 


VIL. 
THE INCREASE OF LUXURY. 


1. Luxury A CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES. 


Soame Jenyns, Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the 
present High Price of Provisions, 1767, pp. 11-13. 


The consumption of everything is . . . amazingly increased 
from the increase of wealth in our metropolis, and, indeed, in 
every corner of this kingdom; and the manner of living, 
throughout all ranks and conditions of men, is no less amazingly 
altered: the merchant who formerly thought himself fortunate, 
if in a course of thirty or forty years, by a large trade and 
strict economy, he amassed together as many thousand pounds, 
now acquires in a quarter of that time double that sum, or 
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breaks for a greater, and vies all the while with the first of our — 
nobility, in his houses, table, furniture, and equipage : the shop- — 
keeper, who used to be well contented with one dish of meat, 
one fire, and one maid, has. now two or three times as many of — 
each ; his wife has her tea, her card-parties, and her dressing- — 
room, and his ’prentice has climbed from the kitchen-fire to the — 
front-boxes at the playhouse. The lowest manufacturer and — 
meanest mechanic will touch nothing but the very best pieces of — 
meat, and the finest white bread ; and if he cannot obtain double — 
the wages for being idle to what he formerly received for — 
working hard, he thinks he has a right to seek for a redress of 
his grievances by riot and rebellion. Since then the value of our _ 
money is decreased by its quantity, our consumption increased — 
by universal luxury, and the supplies which we used to receive — 
from poorer countries [cattle from Scotland], now also grown — 
rich, greatly diminished, the present exorbitant price of all the — 
necessaries of life can be no wonder. 


2. Irs EFFECTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Letters concerning the Present State of England, 1772, pp. 227-230. — 


I do not confine myself to the capital, but if you take a view — 
of the ranks in country towns, what a wonderful improvement 
within these thirty or forty years. To see how well in point of 
diet, etc., all that rank of people which may be classed as — 
inferior tradesmen and shopkeepers live: their tables are served 
as well as rich merchants were a hundred years ago; their 
houses good and ornamented; what formerly was a downfall — 
gable end, covered with thatch, is now brick and tile, and a 
sashed front, with white pales before it; and the furniture 
strangely improved from the last age; in dress, see the sons and 
daughters tricked out in all the little ornaments which make a 
country church gay, grogram changed for silk, and thousands of 
ribbons where pack-thread once sufficed. See the amusements — 
of these people ; they resort to their theatres, and are busy in 
visits and tea-drinking and cards; as much ceremony is found 
in the assembly of a country grocer’s wife as in that of a 
countess. ... 

Look into a family in these days, that possess an income of a 
thousand pounds a year: you will find every article of expense 
almost that can be named have some place in their accounts. 
You will find not only equipages, but a show of fashion and 
change in them ; you will see improvements in the house—rich 
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furniture—a regular table—company, entertainments, etc. You 
will find journeys of amusement, expeditions to the capital or 
some spaw; you will find the publications of the day—prob- 
ably music, perhaps billiards and other marks, which would have 
been far enough from the case an hundred years ago ; everything 
shews luxury in excess.... ~ 


3. EXTRAVAGANCE IN LONDON. 


Of Monopoly and the Reform of Manners, 1795. 


Indeed, the tradesman in Cheapside, or any other capital 
street, would scarce credit the possibility that his father or 
grandfather, fifty years since, used to get his dinner in the 
kitchen, and when he had done he removed to his occupation in 
the shop, when the servants sat down to the same table, .. . 
his wife was always occupied with the management of his family 
with perhaps only one, and, as an extraordinary thing, with two 
maid servants ; her children being sent out to nurse at a farm in 
the neighbourhood of London; and the wife considering it a 
great indulgence to be taken two or three times in the year to the 
two-shilling gallery at the playhouse. .. . 

The present mode of living of a tradesman in the same street 
is very wide indeed of the former. The master is a fine gentle- 
man, and the wife is a fine lady who cannot do without her 
carriage, and as the smoke of London suffocates her, she must 
have her villa at Clapham, or in the neighbourhood . . . the 
daughters are taught every accomplishment but the management 
of a house... . 

But extravagance in dress has descended to the inferior classes 
of tradesmen and mechanics. You will daily see the lamp-lighter 
trimming his lamps with silk stockings on, and the daughters are, 
in most instances, sent to boarding schools: nay, the mistresses 
of little day schools think it a disgrace to suffer a tradesman’s 
daughter to work plain work ; and if the little girl takes a shirt 
or coloured apron to work, it is sent away again as being a 
reproach to the school. 
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VIII. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MANNERS AND EDUCATION. 


1. THE BEGINNING OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN LONDON, 
1750-1760. 


Baretti, 4 Jowrney from London to Genoa, pp. 42-45. 


Baretti, having travelled from London to Falmouth, writes : 

The further I went from London, the more tractable seem’d 
the low people. None did I meet that was Sparics with bows 
and civil behaviour; and in the whole journey I never was 
honoured once with the pretty appellation of French dog so 
liberally bestowed by the London rabble upon those who have an 
outlandish look. . . . This custom of abusing strangers without 
the least provocation is by many attributed to the freedom of the 
English Government: but I am far from being of this opinion, as 
the custom of abusing strangers is not peculiar to the English. . . . 
However in the space of ten years, I have observed that the 
English populace have considerably mended their manner in this 
particular and am persuaded that in about twenty years more 
they will become quite as civil to strangers as the French and 
the Italians. When I first went to London, I remember that a 
stranger could scarcely walk about with his hair in a bag without 
being affronted. Every porter and every street-walker would 
give a pull to his bag, merely to rejoice theirselves and the 
passengers; but now Ti 60] both strangers and natives wear 
bags about London without molestation ; nor is the French-dog 
by far so-much in fashion as it was then, when they would even 
bestow it upon a Turk, whose chin was shaded by a beard and 
whose head was hidden in a turban. . . . 

Excusing therefore their rudeness to strangers, and their con- 
tempt for all other countries (into which contempt they are 


= 


betray’d by many of their daily scribblers, who are incessantly — 


reviling all other countries) the populace of England is far from 
being so hateful as strangers are apt to think, a little after their 
arrival in London. I have seen them contribute as many 
shillings as they could spare, towards the maintenance of the 
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_ French prisoners they have made in the present war: I have 
seen them sorry when the news came that Damiens ‘had stabbed 
_ the King of France: and I have heard an universal shout of joy 
when their parliament voted an hundred thousand pounds to the 
Portuguese on hearing of the tremendous earthquake. What do 
you say to this? Is it possible to hate people of their make? 


2. READING BECOMES GENERAL AFTER 1783. 


Memoirs of . . . James Lackington, 1791 (the well-known London 
bookseller), pp. 254-255. : 


The sale of books in general has increased prodigiously within 
the last twenty years. According to the best estimation I have 
been able to make, I suppose that more than four times the 
number of books are sold now than were sold twenty years since. 
The poorer sort of farmers, and even the poor country people in 
general, who before that period spent their winter evenings in 
relating stories of witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, etc., now shorten 
the nights by hearing their sons and daughters read tales, 
romances, etc., and on entering their houses, you may see Tom 
Jones, Roderick Random, and other entertaining books stuck up on 
their bacon racks, etc., and if John goes to town with a load of 
hay he is charged to be sure not to forget to bring home 
Peregrine Pickle’s Adventures and when Dolly is sent to market to 
sell her eggs she is commissioned to purchase The History of 
Pamela Andrews. In short all ranks and degrees now read. But 
the most rapid increase of the sale of books has been since the 
termination of the late war. 


3. CHICHESTER, CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS BETWEEN 
1720 AND 1783. 


James Spershott (1710-1789), Memoirs of Chichester (written 
c. 1783), Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xxix., 1879, 
pp. 222-230. 


When I was young the City had a very mean appearance in 
comparison with what it has since arrived at. The Buildings were 
in general very low, very old, and their fronts fram’d with 
Timber which lay bare to the weather, and had a step down from 
the Street to the Ground Floor, and many of them over the first 
Floor Projected farther into the Street. The Shops in General 
had Shutters to let up and down, and no other Inclosure, but 
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were quite open in the day-time, and the Pent-house so low that 


a man could hang up the uper Shutter with his Hands. There 


were very few Houses even in the main Streets that had sollid © 


Brick Fronts, except such as appear’d to have been Built within 
a few years back... .. : 

(P. 227.) The Streets had no Paved foot walks, only a broad 
stone or two at most of the Doors. . 

And I believe when I was young there were not more than 
two thirds of the number [of inhabitants] there now are, not 
many Gentry and I think excepting the Bishop’s, there were no 
more than three Coaches, no Post Chaise, nor any single Horse 


Chaise Let to Hire but one and that a very aukward one by Mr. 


Booker a Shoe maker. No Road waggon to London. Goods 
then being carried to and from London by Pack Horses, a set of 


which was kept by Mr. Tuff, and also by Mr. Barnes, went every _ 


week. 
The Corporation were always a respectable Body. But as 
drinking to excess was the reigning vice, it was not then as now, 


or has been for these 30 years past, Temperance being so care- — 


fully observed that scarce ever is one seen Disguised therewith, 
for there were then many great drinkers among all ranks of 
men, and revelings and Night Freaks too common. Wine, and 
very strong Beer was the run. And in the Town and Subburbs 
T can recollect there were 45 public houses and now but 29... 


and it was not uncommon with some Farmers when they came to | 


market to get drunk and stay two or three days till their wives 
came to fetch them Home. 

The commonalty were Homely, and free in their Conversa- 
tion, calling one another by their first Name. And the lower 
sort rude, much given to mean Diversions, such as Bullbaiting, 
which was very frequent, and for which many Bull Dogs were 
kept in the town to the great Torture and Misery of those poor 
animals. Wrestling, cudgeling and footballing in the Streets, 
day after day in frosty weather, to the advantage of the Glazier. 
Cock fighting, Dog fighting, Badger Baiting, &c. 

And on Shrove Tuesday the most unmanly and cruel Exercise 
of Cock Scailing was in vogue everywhere, even in the high 
Church lighten,1 and many other places in the City and in the 
country. Scarsely a Churchyard was to be found but a number 
of those poor innocent Birds were thus barberously treated. 
Tieing them by the leg with a String about 4 or 5 feet long 
fastened to the Ground and when he is made to stand fair, a 
great Ignorant Mercyless fellow, at a distance agred upon, and at 


1 For ‘‘litten,” burial ground. 


- 
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reese three Throws, flings a Scail at him till he is quite 
ea 

And wonderfull it was, that men of character and circumstance 
should come to this fine Sight and readily Give their children a 
Cock for this purpose. 

But Thanks be to Heaven, men of late are grown wiser and 
have learnt to be more Mercifull and this Cruel Practice is almost 
over in these parts ; and ’tis high time it was Everywhere. . . . 

I observed in those days that the Household Furniture of the 
wooden sort was, with the old Housekeepers, almost all of » 
English oak, viz, Long Tables round, and Treangular Do., Chest 
of Drawers, side Cupboards with large Dores at Bottom and on 
the top short Pillers with a kind of piazer and small Dores within, 
much Carved: Arm Chairs with wood Bottoms, Backs, Joynt 
Stools, Cloaths Chest, Bedsteads with 4 Posts fram’d Heads and 
Testers, all of which were much Carved with Flowers, Scroles, 
Images, &c. Likewise the wainscoting was all of English oak 
fram’d with a flat moulding, the Panels all Cleft from the Tree. 

But with younger People it was now in fashion to have Deal 
Dressers with shelves over for Puter, &c. Their Tables and 
Chests of drawers of Norway Oak called wainscot: with the 
higher sort, walnut-tree venering was much in Vogue and 
Esteem’d for its Beauty above anything Else. (Mahoggeny was 
not yet come to be in use.) The best Chairs were turn’d Ash 
Died or Stuff’'d, with Turkey or other Rich Covers. 

But the cabinet makers walnut-tree chairs with French Leggs, 
began now to be made. Bedsteads of Beech, as English Oak 
began to be scarce and dear, no feet Posts, but raised Head 
Board and raised Tester hung up to the cealing and abundance 
of Laceing on the furniture. 

Spinning of household linnen was in use in most Families, also 
making their own Bread, and likewise their own Household 
Physick. No Tea, but much industrey and good Cheer. 

The Bacon racks were loaded with Bacon, for little Porke was 
made in thease times. The farmers wifes and Daughters were 
plain in Dress and made no such Gay figures in our Market as 
nowadays. At Christmas, the whole Constellation of Pattypans 
which adorn’d their Chimny fronts were taken down. The Spit, 
the Pot, the Oven were all in use together : the Evenings spent 
in Jollity, and their Glass Guns smoking Top’d the Tumbler 
with the froth of Good October till most of them were slain or 
wounded, and the Prince of Orange and Queen Ann’s Mazrl- 
borough, could no longer be resounded. 


= ee 
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And with the Higher rank the sparkling Wine had much the 
same Effect. . : ; 


4, MANNERS IN SCOTLAND. 
Miss Elizabeth Mure (1704-1795), Some Remarks on the Change 


of Manners in my own Time, 1700-1790. Caldwell Papers, — 


1854, vol. i., pp. 260 ff. 


Their manners [those born between 1660 and 1670] was 


peculiar to themselves, as some part of the old feudle system 
still remained [about 1730]. Every master was revered by his 
family, honour’d by his tenants, and aweful to his domestics. 
His hours of eating, sleeping and amusement were carefully 
attended to by all his family and by all his guests.... He kept 
his own sete by the fire or at table, with his hat on his head ; 
& often perticular dishes served up for himself that nobody 
else shared of. Their children approach’d them with awe, and 
never spock with any degree of freedom before them. . . 

The 1727 is as far back as I can remember. At that time 
there was little bread in Scotland; Manufactorys brought to no 
perfection, either in linnen or woolen. Every woman made her 
web of wove linen, and bleched it herself ; it never rose higher 
than 2 shillings the yard, and with this cloth was everybody 
cloathed. The young gentlemen, who at this time were growing 
more delicat, got their cloth from Holland for shirts; but the old 
was satisfied with necks and sleeves of the fine, which were put on 
loose above the country cloth. I remember in the 30 or 31 of 
a ball where it was agreed that the company should be dress'd 
in nothing but what was manufactur’d in the country. My 
sisters were as well dressed as any, and their gowns were strip’d 
linen at 2s. and 6d. per yard. Their head and ruffles were of 
Paisley muslings at four and sixpence, with four peny edging 
from Hamilton ; all of them the finest that could be had. A 
few years after this, wevers were brought over from Holland, 
and manufactorys for linen established in the West. 


1 Changes in England, corresponding to those here described, were spread 
over a much longer period. Compare Scott, epilogue to Waverley, 1814: 
‘There is no European nation which, within the course of-half a century or 
little more, has undergone so complete a change as... Scotland. The 
effects of the insurrection of 1745, destruction of the patriarchal power of 
the highland chiefs, the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions of the lowland 
nobility and barons . . . commenced this innovation, The gradual influx of 
wealth and extension of commerce have since united to render the present 
people of Scotland a class of beings as different from their grandfathers as the 
existing English are from those of Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 
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The dress of the ladies were nearly as expencive as at present, 
tho’ not so often renewed. . . . : 

Their tables were as full as at present tho’ very ill dress’d and 
as ill served up. They eat out of Pewder, often ill cleaned; but 
were nicer in their linen than now, which was renewed every day 
in most Gentlemen’s familys, and allwise napkins besides the 
cloth. The servants eat ill; having a sett form for the week, 
of three days broth and salt meat, the rest meagare, with plenty 
of bread [oat-cake?] and small beer. Their wages were small 
till the Vails were abolished ; the men from 3 to 4 pounds in the 
year, the maids from 30 shillings to 40... . 

The prices of provisions were about a third of what they are 
now ; beef from 14 to 2 pen. per pound ; Butter 2 pce. } peny; 
Cheese 3 fardings or 1 peny; eggs 1 p. the Dozen; Veal 
5 shillings the whole; a hen 4 pence; Geese and Turkies 
1 shilling. Nether was the provisions much raisd till after the 
Rebellion in the forty five, when riches increased considerably. 

Before the Union and for many years after it, money was 
very scarce in Scotland. A country without Trade, without 
Cultivation, or money to carrie on either of them, must improve 
by very slow degrees. A great part of the Gentlemen’s rents 
were payd in kind. This made them live comfortably at home, 
tho’ they could not anywhere ellse. This introdused that old 
hospitality so much boasted of in Britain. No doubt we had 
our share in it according to our abilitys; but this way of life 
led to manners very different from the presant. Nothing could 
affect them more than the restrent young people were under in 
presence of their parents. There was little intercours betwixt 
the old and the young; the parents had their own guests. . . 
for the most part . . . their own relations and near neighbours. 
As few people could affoard to go to town in the winter, their 
acquaintance was much confin’d. Children of this small Society 
were under a necessity of being companions to one another... . 
By their society being confined, their affections were less difused 
and center’d all in their own small circle. There was no enlarge- 
ment of mind here; their manners were the same and their 
sentiments the same; they were indulgent to the faults of one 
another, but most severe on those they were not accustomed to ; 
so that censure and detraction seemed to be the vice of the age. 
From this education proceeded pride of understanding, Bigotry 
of religion and want of refinement in every useful art. While 
the parents were both alive the mother could give little attention 
to her girls. Domestick affairs and amuseing her husband was 


the bussiness of a good wife, 
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_ Those that could affoard governesses for their Children had 
them ; but all they could learn them was to read English ill, and 
plain work. The chief thing required was to hear them repeat 
Psalms and long catechisms, in which they were employed an — 
hour or more every day, and almost the whole day on Sunday. 
: [The girls] were allow’d to rune about and amuse them- 
selves in the way they choiced, even to the age of women, at 
which time they were generally sent to Edin* for a winter or — 
two to lairn to dress themselves, and to dance and to see a little 
of the world. The world was only to be seen at Church, at — 
Marriages, Burials, and Baptisams. These were the only public — 
places where the Ladys went in full dress, and as they walked 
the street they were seen by everybody ; but it was the fashion 
when in undress allwise to be masked. When in the country 
their employment was in color’d work, beds, Tapestry, and other 
pieces of furniture; imitations of fruit and flowers with very 
little taste. If they read anything it was either books of 
devotion or long Romances, and sometimes both. They never 
eat a full meal at table ; this was thought very indelicat, but they _ 
took care to have something before dinner that they might ~ 
behave with propriety in company. From the account given 
by old people . .. we have reason to believe there was as little 
care taken of the young men as of the women, excepting those 
that were intended for lairned professions, who got a regular 
education throw schools and Coledges. But the generallity of 
our Country gentlemen and even our Noblemen were contented 
with the instruction given by the Chaplin to their young men. 
(P. 270.) About the ’40 riches began to incress considerably. 
Many returned from the East and West Indias with good 
fortunes who had gone abroad after the Union. These picked 
up estates thro’ the Country, and lived in a higher Style than 
the old Gentry. The rebellion in the ’45 still more incressed 
our riches. From this time the Country took a new form, .. . 
it was then that the slavery of the mind began to be spocken of ; 
freedom was in every body’s mouth. The Fathers would use the 
Sons with such freedom that they should be their first friend ; 
and the mothers would allow of no intimasies but with them- 
selves. For their Girls the utmost care was taken that fear of 
no kind should enslave the mind; nurses was turned off who 
would tell the young of Witches and Ghosts. The old Ministers 
was ridiculed who preched up hell and damnation ; the minds 
was to be influanced by good and generous motives alone. These 


+ “Tn the house of a family of rank the chaplain, like the housekeeper, 
had £5 a year” (H, G, Graham, Social Life in Scotland, p. 15). 
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methods of instruction has been on the incress since the time 
mentioned above. What may be the effects none knows. 


5. SomE SocraL CoNSEQUENCES OF THE Wars, 1793-1815: 
THE New RIcuH. 


Mary Berry, Social Life in England and France from .. . 1789 
to... 1830, 1831. 


_ All those living on annuities or fixed salaries who had every- 

thing to purchase and nothing to sell, were, every succeeding 
year, deprived of some accustomed comfort. Instances of 
economy, unknown before in the classes adopting them, were 
professed and boasted of; many of these remain permanent 
habits, for the practice of which every one is the better, now 
that the occasion is forgotten. Few of the great landed pro- 
prietors could afford to occupy their residences in the country, 
accompanied by all the expenses and all the largesses which were 
expected to surround them. The public places of summer resort. 
were filled with people who left palaces in their counties to 
occupy crowded and inconvenient lodgings at Tunbridge or at 
Brighton, not from preference, but from poverty... . Others gave 
up their annual visit to London, and let or endeavoured to part 
with their houses in town; but the purchasers were so few, that 
the only chance of lessening the charge of a house, not inhabited 
by its owner, was letting it furnished ; and from this time only 
dates the now [1831] universal custom, even among opulent 
individuals, of letting their unoccupied houses in London. To 
this period likewise, namely to that of the heavy taxation caused 
by the war, may be referred the great families of England 
getting rid of a crowd of useless retainers, unnecessary carriages, 
unemployed sets of horses . . . formerly considered as part of 
the state of an English nobleman. Such things still exist among 
the great of other countries, but in England they are extinct. 
... Such limitations have caused establishments in general to 
be better appointed than they were in the days of our ancestors, 
when numbers were the principal criterion of magnificence. 

The same necessary retrenchments in the scale of expense 
became evident in the diminished number of costly entertain- 
ments,—of public breakfasts, of balls accompanied by suppers 
which . . . none but the great had hitherto thought of giving. 
Riches, however, accumulating in the commercial and manu- 
facturing orders of the state, the great were soon imitated and 
rivalled by those whose wealth was more independent of the 
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state of the country and which in some instances was augmented ~ 
by it; the whole commerce of Europe by the distraction of the 


times, having been forced into our hands. These persons now 
came forward in society. i 


6. SomE RESULTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COTTON 
MANUFACTURE. 


| 


Richard Guest, 4 Compendious History of the Cotton Manufacture, 
1823. 


The population of Lancashire before the introduction of the 


cotton manufacture was chiefly agricultural, and a favourable 


picture of its state may be found in Addison’s character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. . . . ; 

The farmer was content to take on trust the old modes of 
husbandry and management practised by his forefathers for 
generations; and new improvements were received, or rather 


viewed, with dislike and contempt. There was little fluctuation — 


in prices, little competition between individuals, and the mind 
became contracted from this general stagnation... . Men 
being mostly employed alone, or having few but their own 
families to converse with . . . witnessed a monotonous scene of 
life which communicated a corresponding dulness and mechanical 
action to their minds. The greatest varieties of scene which 
they witnessed were the market-day of the village and the 
attendance at Church on the Sabbath, and the swmmum bonwm of 
their lives was to sit vacant and inactive in each other’s houses, 
to sun themselves in the market place, or to talk over news at 
that great mart of village gossip, the blacksmith’s shop. . . . 

The progress of the cotton manufacture introduced great 
changes in the manners and habits of the people. The operative 
workmen being thrown together in great numbers, had their 
faculties sharpened and improved by constant communication. 
Conversation wandered over a variety of topics not before 
essayed ; the questions of peace and war which interested them 
importantly, inasmuch as they might produce a rise or fall of 
wages, became highly interesting, and this brought them into 
the vast field of politics and discussions on the character of their 
Government and the men who composed it. They took a greater 
interest in the defeats and victories of their country’s arms; from 
being only a few degrees above their cattle in the scale of 
intellect, they became political citizens. 

To these changes the establishing of Sunday schools has very 
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much contributed ; they have been a great means of forwarding 
this wonderful alteration. Before their institution the lower 
orders were extremely illiterate; very few of them could read 
and still fewer could write, and when one of them learned to 
read, write, and cast accounts, those acquirements elevated him ° 
to a superior rank. His clerkly skill exempted him from manual 
labour, and as a shopman, book-keeper or town’s officer—per- 
chance in the higher dignity of parish clerk or schoolmaster—he 
rose a step above his original situation in life. . . . 

_ During the last forty years the mind of the labouring class 
(taking them as a body) has been progressively improving, and 
within the last twenty, has made an advance of centuries, and is 
still advancing with accelerated rapidity. 

The facility with which the weavers changed their masters, 
the constant effort to find out and obtain the largest remunera- 
tion for their labour, the excitement to ingenuity which the 
higher wages for fine manufactures and skilful workmanship 
produced, and a conviction that they depended mainly on their 
own exertions, produced in them that invaluable feeling, a spirit 
of freedom and independence and that guarantee for good 
conduct and improvement of manners, a consciousness of the 
value of character and of their own weight and importance. 


7. Tue Causes oF IMPROVEMENT IN LONDON. 


Francis Place, Autobiography, ii., fo..38-39 (written 1823). 


The circumstances ...I have mentioned relative to the 
ignorance, the immorality, the grossness, the obscenity, the 
drunkenness, the dirtiness and depravity of the middling and 
even of a large portion of the better sort of tradesmen, 
the artizans, and the journeymen tradesmen of London in the 
days of my youth, may excite a suspicion that the picture | have 
drawn is a caricature. ... Some of the good producing causes 
are a better regulated police, and a better description of police 
magistrates. The extension of the cotton manufacture has done 
all but wonders in respect of the cleanliness and healthiness of 
women. The rapid increase of wealth, and the more general 
diffusion subsequent to the Revolutionary War with the North 
American Colonies, and their wonderful and increasing prosperity. 
The French Revolution, which broke up many old absurd notions, 
and tended greatly to dissipate the pernicious reverence for men 
of title and estate without regard to personal knowledge or 
personal worth. ‘The stimulus it gave to serious thoughts on 
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greeny and the desire for information in every possible — 
ireetion. The promotion of political societies, which gave rise — 


to reading clubs, the independent notions there encouraged, 


- and the consequent reformation of manners. The introduction 


of Sunday schools, and the invaluable mode of teaching 
employed by Joseph Lancaster exquisitely adapted for the 


actually poor. The introduction and establishment of schools 


on the plan of Dr. Bell, and the miscalled National Schools, little 


as they teach. The desire which the general movement pro- 


duced in all below the very rich to give their children a much 
better education than they had themselves received, and the 
consequent elevation all these matters have produced in the 
manners and morals of the whole community. $ 3 


Ibid., fo. 149. 


The progress made in refinement of manners and morals seems 
to have gone on simultaneously with the improvement in arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. The impulse was given about 
sixty years ago. It moved slowly at first, but has been con- 
stantly increasing its velocity. Some say we have refined away 
all our simplicity and have become artificial, hypocritical, and, 
upon the whole, worse than we were half a century ago. This is 
a common belief, but it is a false one; we are a much better 
people than we were then, better instructed, more sincere and 
kind-hearted, less gross and brutal, and have fewer of the con- 
comitant vices of a less civilised state. 
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BOOKS BEARING ON THE SUBJECT. 


Sez the Bibliographies issued by the Historical Association : 
Leaflet No. 33, Bibliography of English Economic History, by 


~ J.H. Clapham (November, 1913); and Leaflet No. 47, Biblio- 


graphy of Social History, by E. H. Spalding (April, 1919). 
To the books there given may be added : 


J. Ashton, Old Times, A Picture of Social Life at the End of 
the Eighteenth Century, London, 1885. 
- A. T. Barbeau, Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Cen- 
twry, London, 1904. : 

Austin Dobson, Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, Series i,, ii., and iii., 
London, 1892-1896. 

Austin Dobson, William* Hogarth, London, 1907. 

H. G. Graham, Social Life in Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, 
London, 1906. 

M. and C. H. B. Quennell, A History of Everyday Things in 
England, Part IL, London, 1919. 

‘E, Smith, Foreign Visitors in England, London, 1889. 

J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, London, 1920. 


See also Part I. ~ 
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